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Hawkin “Eilectri 
Hostess” opener and 
prepared for tno people 
loaster and Coffee Perco 
lator ready for 


ln ideal gift! Perfect 
pmvInaATION of el¢ ance, 
utility, labow  savine and 
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Here it is, the new patented streamlined “ Electric Hostess,” This finely t: . ah ' 
the greatest labour-saver yet invented. The Hostess keeps his finely tailored, meticulously 
food piping hot for up to six hours after cooking. Also keeps finished double-breasted dinner 
plates hot in special hot cupboard. An ideal dining table for suit is Ready for Service in a 
two. Minimises washing-up drudgery. Special duplex plug . 


—- V i > a > , 1 ; ~ bf 
attachment permits two additional electrical appliances to be vide variety of fittings. It is 


operated simultaneously. Beautifully finished in toned bronze made of finely woven Barathea 
or ivory and gold. Saves time, labour, fuel and trouble material and costs €22°15°6 
Price £21.0.0. inc. p.t Duplex Plug £1..1.0. extra a 

Obtainable through leading Stores and Electrical Retailers —it sjusta part of the 


Let us send you full descriptive literature — write today 


. AUSTIN REED 

Mawkins service 
J /‘@ 

Eh ; is Hi, Regent Street, London and Principal Cities ‘ London Telephone: Regent 6789 


L. G. HAWKINS & CO. LTD., 30/35 DRURY LANE, LONDON, W.C.2 
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Warnes Hotel, the jewel of the South Coast, 
set in the beautiful Sussex Downs. 
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THE QUEEN—MASTER TREASURER OF THE MIDDLE TEMPLE—PRESIDING AT GRAND DAY DINNER ON NOVEMBER 2 
HER MAJESTY WITH HER FELLOW-BENCHERS AND GUESTS IN MIDDLE TEMPLE HALL. 


procession of Benchers and guests to the dais in hall, where she read the traditional 


She partook of the loving-cup, and after the rose-water 
before proceeding in 


“Grace before Meat.” 
bowl had been circulated she read ‘“ Grace after Meat,” 
to the Bench Chambers where dessert was taken. 


procession 


The Queen, Master Treasurer of the Middle Temple, on November 2 presided at 
Grand Day dinner in the restored Middle Temple Hall, wearing the black silk robe 


of a Bencher over her evening dress. After receiving guests in the drawing-room 
accompanied by the Deputy Treasurer, Sir Henry MacGeagh, her Majesty led the 
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Lemnos I cannot conceive who, has sent me 

a copy of a famous and popular American maga- 
zine. I cannot think why, either, though a pencil 
note on the cover suggests that it may be to draw 
my attention to an advertisement—a somewhat super- 
fluous proceeding, seeing that I should neither be 
permitted nor have the dollars to buy what is adver- 
tised. Yet I am delighted that the magazine has 
been sent me. For it has opened, and with delight, 
my eyes on a new world. 

I ought to explain at this point that if our large 
dollar expenditure on American films were to be cut 
to nothing to-morrow, it would make no 
difference to me whatever. I never go to the rf 
cinema, not because I have not enjoyed the 
few films I have seen, but because time is a 
commodity of which I never seem to have 
anything like enough. It, therefore, seems 
wiser to avoid acquiring a habit which would 
leave me with even less time than I have 
now, and of which, having a weak character, 
I should probably find it impossible to break 
myself. Nor, for the same reason, do I read 
novels, thrillers or magazines. I am there- 
fore extraordinarily ignorant of modern 
American life. Occasionally, if I happen to 
be near a wireless and find that he is speak- 
ing, I listen to Mr. Alistair Cooke’s American 
commentaries on the radio, partly because 
he is the most consummate broadcaster I 
have ever heard, and partly because his 
subject matter is to me so fascinating and 
revealing. But otherwise my knowledge of 
the United States stops short at the death 
of Abraham Lincoln, and I gather that a 
good deal has happened on the other side 
of the Atlantic since then. 

That is why the copy I have received of 
an American illustrated weekly is so much 
more of a novelty to me than it would be 
to most Englishmen. Reading and looking 
at it, I can scarcely believe my eyes. Here, 
indeed, is God's plenty! There are nearly 
150 pages of it, and it comes out every week, 
and has, I am told, an enormous circulation. 
The cost is only 20 cents, or 6 dollars a 
year, which, though a great deal to an 
Englishman, is an almost negligible sum to 





“ONE HUNDRED YEARS AGO: 


By ARTHUR BRYANT. 


Nature Boys. In lightning succession they cried 
‘Alma!’, embraced her, did a fast hula and raced 
on to the lawn,”’ where, to the delight of the guests 
they squirted one another with soda-water bottles. 
There are several pictures of them doing all this; 
there is also one of the Sheriff having ‘a good yak” 
with a friend over it. 

And then the things one can buy! Refrigerators 
that make one rub one’s eyes, encircled by fascinating 
housewives, neat as pins and beaming with wonderful 
smiles over the rich treasures within—what appear to 
be the rations of an English family for a whole year 


“THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS” OF NOVEMBER 3, 1849. 


_THE OPENING | OF JHE _NEW COAL EXCHANGE. 


ILLUSTRATIONS AND QUOTATIONS FROM 


waking one up all over—‘ So wake up,”’ we are told, 
“and eat!’’ And then the cars! Dozens of them, 
in brilliant colours and streamlined like Spitfires, 
and so large that the highways in America must be 
six or seven times as wide as those in England. 
And all this can apparently be bought off the peg at 
any moment by anyone who wants it and has the 
dollars at his disposal. And it is surprising how many 
people seem to have the dollars ! ‘‘ Out go the dollars,” 
reads one caption depicting tourists of all classes 
returning from a visit to Europe, ‘“‘ home comes the 


loot!"' It makes our well-meaning Welfare State 
seem like an old-fashioned Christmas treat 
—— in a paupers’ hospital ward ! 


Side by side with these pictures of 
American democratic society—buoyant, rich, 
hopeful, vulgar, child-like and fundamentally 











from its contents, like the United States 
itself, to the pursuit of happiness: that 
is, the happiness of everyone. 

For in America, it seems, happiness is 
open to all comers. There are no outsiders, 
no bounders, no lower orders, no vermin ! 
The whole great nation bounds, as it were, 
together—towards the stars. There is hope 
for everyone: for gangsters, for men with 
dry hair—the “amazing hair conditioner” 
recommended for this affliction, we are told, 
has ‘ a masculine aroma '’—for ladies whose 
persons are distasteful to their dancing 
partners, for the ugly, for the silly, for r - 
the crooked, the halt and the lame. 


an American. It is dedicated, it would seem ( 





Everything in America is understood, and, 
everything—except, perhaps, communism— 
in due course pardoned, Everyone in these 
pages is laughing and everyone shouting. 


There is a delightful picture in the magazine oh : — ; ns h- —~! sup mC 
‘ : “ ange in Lower Thames-street was inaugura great sp jour, even ing 

of a gentleman known as “ the Ding Dong signalised by the honour of a Royal visit to the city . . . there has been no such t by 
Daddy of D. Line,"’ wearing a quite wonder- water since the opening of the new London-bridge, by their Majesties Ki Willam IV. 
\ and Queen Adelaide, August 1, 1831. It was originally announced that Queen Victoria would 


ful tie, who, we are told in the caption 
beneath, had bigamously married twelve 
or thirteen women, and now, after a term 
in jail, has just got married to another. A happier, 
more smiling group than he and his bride and the 
worthy judge who united them I have never seen 
depicted ; a prince and princess getting married on 
the same page look no happier or more pleased 
with themselves. Another wedding feature in the 
same paper gave me, if possible, even more pleasure, 
though it is entitled ‘‘ Martyred Bride."" For in the 
middle of the wedding, it seems—of one Raymond 
Rossi and Alma Mohr in the little Californian town 
of Nappa—a friend of the bride, a great practical 
joker called Wesley Gardner, Deputy Sheriff of the 
place, suddenly introduced two “ hairy cultists from 


nearby Sonoma, representatives of a group of vege- 
tarians who live in the woods and call themselves 


THE NEW COAL EXCHANGE: THE ROTUNDA. 





ing, a hundred 


arected in 


Hr f Edward VII. and the Princess Royal. 
building, from which the following is a short quotation : 


“Dy 





generous, kind and free—are pictures of 
another civilisation. They are drawn by a 
Russian artist who has escaped from the 
Soviet Union, and illustrate a feature story 
consisting of accounts written by other 
Soviet citizens, all refugees from their own 
country, of life in that vast, closed, Oriental 
empire. They are some of the most terrible 
pictures I have ever seen. They do not 
represent a society that is buoyant or rich 
or hopeful or vulgar or childlike or generous 
or kind or free. They represent a far 
older conception of society: one against 
which, springing from the bold, liberty- 
loving and sane ideology of this little island, 
the United States arose as a protest. For, 
though we may, if we chose, discount from 
these refugees’ stories the bias, the exaggera- 
tion, the disgruntlement, the bitterness of 
the fugitive and rebel, we cannot ignore the 
fact that the United States has developed 
in the course of the past century, out of 
the minds and bodies of just such refugees. 
In the process it has grown from a colonial 
society of a few million Anglo-Saxons into 
the greatest inter-racial condominium the 
world has ever seen: 150,000,000 strong, 
the land of the free, the Republic of the 
Star-Spangled Banner. Those long lines of 
serfs and outlaws tramping with bowed, 
hdpeless faces through the snow, under the 
“™\ -unpitying eyes of their guards, the poverty 
and drudgery and inescapable fate of the 
millions born to unceasing toil and un- 
questioning obedience, the steely face, the 
closed mind, the dreadful mystery of im- 
perial power, these are the very things against 
which the ancestors of every American 
rebelled, from which they escaped and to 
repudiate which for themselves, their chil- 
dren and their children’s children, they 
crossed the vast, barren ocean and founded 
new homes in the wilderness. Was there 
ever such a romantic story in human 
annals since the Red Sea’s waters parted at 








THE ROYAL BARGE PASSING LONDON-BRIDGE. 


i centenary of the opening of the Coal Exchange in London was celebrated on October 30. 

years by much splendour, and a throne was 
the great hall of the Exchange for the use of Prince Albert, the future Prince Consort, 
who had come down the Thames by barge from Whitehall Stairs, accompanied by the future 
In The /llustrated London News of November 3, 
there were ten illustrations, and a detailed description of the royal visit and the new 
“On Tuesday the superb new Coal | 


ago, was accom 


honour the city with her iy = on Li - 4 last ; and we regret that her Majesty has been 


prevented by illness from fulfilling her * oe intention. . .. 





are depicted inside one of them. There are picnics 
for Ted and Dad, Jean and Mom, all rosy and laughing 
at one another so gaily, nylons for lovely ladies, prune 
juice for the costive, sheets that can take a beating 
from youngsters and husbands “full of pep and 
acrobatics,"’ self-sealing envelopes for those who don’t 
like licking, skates that make wallflower girls all of a 
sudden into constantly sought-after “ big wheels,” a 
service for better hearing for the deaf, complete 
dinners for dogs, containing every kind of health- and 
jOy-giving ingredient—poor English dogs, whose non- 
existent ration is nobody's business !—and meat for 
breakfast, pork, beef, lamb, veal, liver and sausage, 
heartily recommended by the American Meat insti- 
tute as not only waking up one’s taste buds but 


Jehovah's command to let Israel pass out of 
Egypt's bondage ? I have not forgotten about 
America's slums, and depressions, and negroes, 
and “ forgotten '’ whites: I am not writing 
about a fairy-land but about a human 
society, vitiated with the faults and imperfec- 
tions that mar all human activities. I know, 
too, that the U.S.S.R., like the U.S.A., itself 
began as the protest of generous and idealist 
rebels against the very things so graphically 
- described and depicted in the article to which 

I have referred. But what impresses is the 
fact that, because of the wise reliance of the ‘‘ American 
Fathers ""—the descendants, I am proud to think, of 
Englishmen—in founding their society on the proved 
principles of liberty—Aabeas corpus, the rule of Law, 
the freedom of the Press, the sanctity of personal 
property—the history of the United States has been, 
by and large, the repudiation of all these ancient, 
cruel and monstrous tyrannies that spring so naturally 
from what is bad in human nature and which the 
Soviet Union, repudiating the spirit while preserving 
the letter of its early faith, has allowed to take root 
once more in its immense territories. How small in 
the light of this tremendous truth the petty differences 
and misunderstandings between us and the free people 
of the United States seem ! 
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HOW A PLACE OF HORROR HAS BECOME A HOME: DACHAU TRANSFORMED. 


TE. 
fu 
y 


WHERE FORMERLY THE TERROR-STRICKEN PRISONERS USED TO PARADE FOR WORK OR TRANSPORTATION 
TO POLAND : THE MAIN STREET OF DACHAU CAMP, NOW A HOME FOR REFUGEES, 


(ABOVE.) ONCE PART OF THE 
NOTORIOUS DACHAU CONCENTRA- 
TION CAMP AND NOW A CHEERFUL 
AND WELL-STOCKED STORE FOR 
THE REFUGEES WHO LIVE IN THE 
CLEANED AND REPAIRED PREMISES. 


AS our pictures show, Dachau, 
which once, with Buchen- 
wald, Belsen, Sachsenhausen and 
many others of the German concen- 
tration camps, showed to what 
degrading depths of brutality and 
inhumanity mankind could sink, 
has now become what would have 
been thought impossible, a well- 
found, comfortable and even a cheer- 
ful home for many of the large 
numbers of refugees. But although 
the lot of these refugees is im- 
measurably improved since the 
horrors of wartime, they still 
constitute a major post-war prob- 
lem. Strong representations were 

Continued oppossie. 


(RIGHT.) PART OF THE BARRACKS 
AT DACHAU, AFTER CLEANING AND 
RENOVATION, NOW PROVIDING WELL- 
FOUND AND COMFORTABLE HOMES 
FOR MANY DISPLACED PERSONS 








(ABOVE.) COMFORTABLY FURNISHED, 
CLEAN, AND GAY WITH CURTAINS 
AND POTTED PLANTS A ROOM OF 
THE ILL-OMENED DACHAU CONCEN 
TRATION CAMP, NOW CONVERTED TO 
LIVING- QUARTERS FOR REFUGEES 
Continued 

recently made by the Director 
General of the International Refu 
gee Organisation about the future 
of the refugees and displaced 
persons who will be left behind in 
Germany, Austria and Italy when 
the I.R.O. comes to an end on 
June 30, 1950. He stated that, 
although voluntary organisations 
were doing much to fit displaced 
persons for resettlement, they 
could hardly be expected to 
become, as it were, the residuary 
legatees of the whole problem 
He indicated the size of the problem 
when he put at 174,300 the “ hard 
core" cases who would be without 
protection unless some action were 
taken. He believed a great many 
of these could be resettled ; some, 
however, were refused by various 
Governments for various reasons, 

and many were aged and il! 
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A NATIONAL MONUMENT TiS aS CAPE TOWN CEREMONIES 


TO THE DUTCH PIONEERS a! 7 a a we IN HONOUR OF THE 
OF SOUTH AFRICA. 7 ; E'S '  VOORTREKKER MEMORIAL 





DR. MALAN, PREMIER OF SOUTH AFRICA, ON ‘“ DINGAAN’S DAY," DECEMBER 16: A MEMORIAL TO THE DUTCH PIONEERS WHO OPENED UP THE INTERIOR 
OF SOUTH AFRICA NEARING COMPLETION ON A HILL OUTSIDE PRETORIA, THE ADMINISTRATIVE CAPITAL OF THE UNION. 
” ae 2% eo r nn 


CARRYING MESSAGES OF GOODWILL FROM 

TOWNS OF THE CAPt Two DISPATCH 

RIDERS FROM NAPIER ON THEIR WAY TO 
CALEDON 


A$ recorded in our issue of October 22, 
the Voortrekker Monument now 
nearing completion outside Pretoria will 
be unveiled (by Dr. Malan, Premier of 
South Africa) on December 16, the 
anniversary of the defeat of Dingaan's 
Zulu army by a Boer force under Andries 
Pretorius in 1838. Recently Cape Town 
ceremonially bade farewell to the 
mounted dispatch riders who left on 
the first lap of the relay which will 
reach Pretoria on dedication day The 
dispatch riders are carrying messages of 
goodwill from towns of the Cape. The 
memorial is being built at an estimated 
cost of £326,000, of which about £60,000 
has been subscribed by the public so 
far. In the centre of the building is a 
crypt containing a sarcophagus repre 
senting the last resting-place of the 
Voortrekkers, and where the bodies of 
those honoured by the nation will be 
placed in future. The hall is 100 ft 
by 100 ft., with an historical frieze 
4 FEATURE OF THE PROCESSION IN CAPE TOWN WHEN DISPATCH RIDERS depicting incidents of the Great Trek, CAPE TOWN'S FAREWELL TO THE MOUNTED DISPATCH RIDERS WHO 
CARRYING MESSAGES OF GOODWILL LEFT ON THE FIRST STAGE OF THE from the departure to the triumph of LEFT FOR BELVILLE, ON THE FIRST LAP OF THE RELAY TO PRETORIA 
RELAY TO PRETORIA: AN OX-WAGON WITH BEARDED OUTRIDERS the Sand River Convention of 1852 BEARDED HORSEMEN IN A PROCESSION IN ADDERLEY STREET. 
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FIFTY-FIVE DEAD IN AMERICA’S WORST CIVIL AIR DISASTER. 


(ABOVE.) THE WRECKAGE OF THE 
SKYMASTER WHICH CRASHED 
BESIDE THE POTOMAC, AFTER 
COLLIDING WITH A_ BOLIVIAN 
FIGHTER APPROACHING WASHING- 
TON AIRPORT: ITS COMPLEMENT 
OF FIFTY-FIVE ALL PERISHED. 


HORTLY before noon on 
November 1, two aircraft 
were approaching the National 
Airport of Washington, D.C., on 
a day overcast but with full 
visibility—a Douglas Skymaster 
of Eastern Air Lines, with a com- 
plement of fifty-five, crew and 
passengers, and a _ Lockheed 
Lightning fighter, which had been 
sold to Bolivia and was being 
tested by a Bolivian pilot. The 
latter had been told several times 
by the control tower to circle the 
airfield and to come in after the 
air-liner Either he did not 
receive, or misunderstood, or dis 
regarded the instructions and 
coming in to land crashed into 
the Skymaster in mid-air at about 
300 ft. up. The air-liner struck 
the bank of the Potomac River, 
skidded down an embankment 
and pushed its nose inte the mud 
The fighter plunged into the river 
and disappeared. Water rescue 
boats were sent out immediately 
but only the Bolivian pilot, Sefior 
Pridoux, was rescued alive, the 
majority of the air-liner'’s pas 
senger compartments being sub 
merged in the river. Among the 
fifty-five who perished were 
Representative George Bates, of 
Massachusetts, and Miss Helen 
Hokinson, the famous cartoonist 
of the New Yorker magazine 


(RIGHT.) ALL THAT REMAINED OF 
THE LIGHTNING FIGHTER WHICH 
COLLIDED WITH THE AIR-LINER 
WITH TRAGIC RESULTS: A WING 
PETROL TANK BESIDE THE 
POTOMAC THE BOLIVIAN PILOT 
WAS THE ONLY SURVIVOR 
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AT THE LADIES’ KENNEL ASSOCIATION CHAMPIONSHIP 
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totalled 7,22 
sinc 


lath 


the 
the 
was 
five 


largest e 
Associati 
founded fifty 
years ago. C 
spaniels, of course, 
proved to be the 
most popular breed 
They numbered 363 ; 
smooth Dachshunds 
came next with 293 
entries ; followed by 
Labradors with 232; 
Pembroke Welsh 
Corgis with 228 and 
Poodles (Miniature) 
222. There were also 
good numbers of 
cairn terriers, Alsa 
tians and Pekingese 
Winners in the breed 
groups were Gun 
Dogs—Mr. Whit 
taker's Irish setter, 
Gaelge Copperplate of 
/de: Terriers—Major 
Wright's Airedale 
terrier, Ch. Murose 
Replica; Toys—Mrs 
Lunham and Miss 
de Pledge’s Peking 
ese, Ch. Ku-Chi o 
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COATED) 


Rattle 


countries 


CALLED LION DOGS: 


BULL-TERRIER iNT. 
VINDICTIVE MONTY 


AcCkROW 


ARROW SURPRISE 


Reyal 


Bulmas 


breeders with 


Among the 


Sik wORACE 
BROOKSIDE 


dogs 


unusual 


A RHODESIAN RIDGEBACK, 


KENNEL ASSOCIATION SHOW. 


CH. HEAD LAD OF VILLMAR, 


OF WYNCROPT—FREU'S FANCY. 


EXHIBITED AND BRED 


Lasse 


Sporting—-Mrs. K. Chapmans 


Altogether ninety-two different breeds were represented at 
professional 


sale. Visitors included 
breeds at the show was 
Comtianed above, r1g* 


for 
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iow | AT OLYMPIA: INTERESTING EXHIBITS AND SOME PRIZE-WINNERS. 


Continued 
the Rhodesian 
Ridgeback. These 
dogs are character- 
ised by a ridge of 
hair growing in the 
opposite direction 
from the rest of the 
coat, running for- 
wards between the 
set-on and the 
withers. The Rho- 
desian Ridgeback is 
used fairly exten- 
sively in South 
Africa for beating the 
scrub and harassing 
the larger felines. It 
brings the lion to bay 
by feinting to attack, 
thus giving the 
hunter an oppor- 
tunity for a _ close- 
range shot. The 
Ladies’ Kennel Asso- 
ciation held its first 
show in 1895, when 
the event was de- 
scribed in The ZJilus- 
trated London News 
as follows “ The 
first dog-show of the 
Ladies’ Kennel Asso- 
ciation was held in 
the pretty ground of 
the Ranelagh Club, 
at Barn Elms, on 
(Continued below 


BEST OF ITS BREED: CAIRN TERRIER MERRYMAN OF YEENDSDALE, BRED BY MRS. E. M. YEEND. 
BY MASTERMAN OF YEENDSDALE—JEAN OF YEENDSDALE. 


BEST OF ITS BREED: IRISH WOLFHOUND ARTEL BALLYKELLY 
‘ANDY, EXHIBITED BY MISS S. SEALE. BREEDER, MRS. FITZ 
GIBBON. BY CLONBOY OF OUBOROUGH—ARTEL FELCLARION. 


OF ITS’ BREED: FOX-TERRIER (WIRE) STONEYCRAG CONTENDER, EXHIBITED BY 
B. GRAHAM. BRED BY G. WEUGEWOOD. BY STONEYCRAG STAY FAST—SANDSIDE SUF. 


WS 
BEST OF ITS BREED AND CHAMPION OF THE TOY GROUP: MRS. LUNHAM'S AND 


MISS I. M. DEPLEDGE’S PEKINGESE CH. AU-CHI OF CAVERSHAM. BRED BY MISS E. M. EVANS 


BEST OF ITS BREED GREAT DANE DAWNLIGNT OF ICKFORD, EXHIBITED AND BRED 
BY MRS. M. S. LAMING. BY CH. ROTALISM OF OUBOROUGH—RADIANCE OF LADY MEADE. 


arene va 1895. The Prince and Princess of Wales and Princess Maud were 


Saturday, June 8, -_ 
present during part of the proceedings and the Princess gave away the prize to o 
Champion of Champions.’ A first prize was won by Her Royal Highness for a Collie BEST OF ITS BREED SHETLAND SHEEPDOG AUNLER PHANTASY, EXHIBITED BY 


exhibited by the Princess.” MRS. A. M. MILLER. BRED BY MISS BURNETT. BY RUNLER POST PATROL—AUNLER PROCESS 
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TT‘HE Parliamentary debate on the official 
l statement on economies in Government 
expenditure, and expenditure on what is called 
capital investment’ not on the Govern- 
ment’s aecount, now seems to belong to a 
I need not, however, apologise 
ith it at this date on that account, 
sin ccond impressions may have their value. 
The first impressions of the debate were, above 
all, that officially the “ crisis "—I have used 
inverted commas for the word before, and think it well 
to continue the practice—was sudden and violent and that 
those responsible for facing it were in the position of plumbers 
called in to deal with burst pipes, the water from which 
was ruining a valuable and hitherto unthreatened property 
They had, so to speak, to do their welding in a great hurry, 
without pausing to consider whether or not longer-term 
reconstruction would be more suitable or whether it would 


instant past 


for dealing w 


have to be undertaken later on. 

In point of fact, there seems no reason to suppose that 
there was any such sudden calamity. The pipes had been 
dripping for a long time, so that it ought to have been 
apparent to all that they were already cracked. The only 
reason that the drip had not previously developed into a 
flow was that the bulk of the water had been frozen, and that 
the thaw did not come in a day. Ample warning had been 
given that the country was expending more than it was 
producing and that, despite the fortunate brake provided 
by Marshall Aid, the national economy was sliding to 
disaster. One still occasionally hears people arguing as 
to whether it was right or wrong to devalue the pound, but 
this is beside the 
point m= criticising 
the conduct of our 
affairs. Devaluation 
of the pound was 
1 necessity, given the 
previous policy. The 
only question to be 
considered in this 
respect is whether 
any modification of 
that policy or any 
different policy 
would have created 
a situation in which 
devaluation would 
not have been forced 
upon us by the sheer 
pressure of realities. 
It is impossible to 
go on for ever 
treating your money 
in the international 
market as worth 44d., 
when it is known 
to everyone that it 
is worth only 44¢., 
or thereabouts; but 
you might conceiv- 
ably—I do not say 
certainly—have got 
it to be accepted as 
worth 4d., and if you 
had, other people 
might have been 
content to go on 
calling it worth 44d. 

From one point 
of view, however, 
the word surprise 
may be used with 
every justification, 
The country was 
surprised by the 
statement about the 
proposed economies, 
The public as a whole 
had expected some- 
thing more drastic. 
There had been pre- 
vious scares, but for 
the first time the 
public really was 
seared, And this was 
healthy, since it 
meant that for the 
first time, at all 
events, a large section 
of the public had 
acquired some inkling 
of realities. What oratory and even increased taxation had 
failed to achieve had been achieved by the devaluation of the 
pound, After the statement one part of the public declared 
angrily that the proposed economies were so insufficient as to 
have no relation to the needs of the situation. The other part 
was relieved of its fright and decided that its glimpse of 
realities had been a bad dream, to be forgotten if possible. 
The reactions of the Press have been put down to party 
malice, but neither The Times nor the Manchester Guardian 
can be described as partisan or intemperate newspapers : the 
headline of the former (to a leading article) was “ Half 
Measures,” and that of the latter ‘ Nearer Bankruptcy.” 
It has been said that the United States Press was more 
favourable. I have had no opportunity to study its com- 
ments fully, but I noticed that the kindliest were those of 
the New York Times and New York Herald-Tribune, noted 
not merely for friendliness and good manners but also for 
a fastidious dislike of interference in our affairs. 

I believe these cuts to be insufficient. What seems to 
me a more serious objection still, however, is that, such 
as they are, they do not in most cases come into force at 
once, and the effects of some will not be felt until well into 
next vear. In fact, if the Government were to go to the 
country in March, without producing a Budget, it would 
be presenting itself to an electorate which would have had 
no experience of most of the measures taken to restore 


Berlin from 


A WINDOW ON 
BRITAIN’S PROGRAMME OF ECONOMY. 


PART OF THE HUGE CROWD, ESTIMATED AT 

OF DR, 
On October 31, Dr. Theodor Heuss, the President of the West German Federal Republic, paid his first visit to Berlin since his election. His visit lasted 
two days and included a tour of the Western sectors of the city. He was given an enthusiastic reception by the Berliners, especially since his visit 
followed after the announcement by the Bonn Government that Western Germany would help Berlin in reviving its industries and balancing its budget. 
This announcement has been taken as symbolising the Federal Government's intention of recognising Berlin de facto as a Land of the Federal Republic. 
When, during the visit, he was made a freeman of Berlin, Dr. Heuss referred to this by saying that although statutes and paragraphs still prevented 
longing to the Federal Republic, the city’s attitude and vitality made it a member. 
for Berlin's courage and endurance, and said, “ according to the decision of the Berlin question, fate will decide whether Germany will be an independent 
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solvency I do not attribute sinister designs of this sort 
to it, and it is, in fact, its warmest friends in the Press who 
are now praising its cleverness. “In terms of political 
tactics the Government has done well enough,”’ remarks 
the New Statesman. Unfortunately, political tactics are 
not in themselves sufficient to fill the dollar gap; if they 
had been it would have been filled twice over. On the 
administrative level, expenditure is for practical purposes 
untouched, yet it is administration which has held up 
recovery and brought about calamity to a greater extent 
than can be realised at first sight. Apart from the colossal 
cash expenditure, the diversion of labour, and to a lesser 
but not unimportant degree buildings, to purposes either 
unpreductive or even restrictive of production, has gravely 
handicapped industry. 

Before the debate I wrote here about economy in defence, 
because I realised that the armed forces would be called 
upon to make some contribution. I will summarise the 
views then given. No institution of the size of our armed 
Services and their staffs is ever managed without a certain 
amount of waste, and a small saving could be made. No 


THE PRESIDENT OF WESTERN GERMANY’S RECEPTION 





200,000, WHICH GATHERED IN THE SQUARE IN FRONT OF WESTERN BERLIN'S CITY HALL TO HEAR THE SPEECH 
HEUSS, THE PRESIDENT OF THE FEDERAL REPUBLIC OF WESTERN GERMANY. 


force in Europe and among the other nations.” 

large savings, I went on, were possible without getting rid 
of some important obligation now carried. I do not con- 
sider that the Prime Minister’s announced intention to 
carry out a fundamental review of the Services and the 
whole question of defence has much bearing upon this 
statement. A fundamental reform may or may not be 
desirable, but if there is a heavy cut in expenditure then 
the defensive hide will not stretch as far. Some are calling 
for heavy cuts because they desire to see a shedding of 
obligations on a big scale. By no means all take this point 
of view from affection to Russia, and so that she should 
find no obstacles in her path, though many do; those who 
do not may be unwitting accomplices. At the same time, 
I admit that | expected a slightly bigger cut, and I consider 
this by no means unbearable. 

My present knowledge of education is largely confined 
to the universities. I am, however, aware of the wretched 
State of many of the school buildings and of the need for 
new ones, the construction of which is now to be postponed. 
I am also unfortunately aware of an extraordinary general 
failure of education as a whole, despite its high cost. Much 
has been said, for example, about the illiteracy of some 
10 per cent. of the Army's recruits. What is not realised 
is that 25 per cent. of these recruits, and therefore pre- 
sumably of the whole male population of that age, are 
no more than semi-literate. They can just read and write, 





At a demonstration later, he expressed his admiration 
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doing both with great aversion, and have to 
be raised to a higher standard by the Army 


] HE WORLD. itself. This may be an argument that we are 


getting bad value for our money, but it 
cannot be called one for further cuts in the 
cost of education. Higher up in the scale 
there are extravagances which could be 
pruned, but it is to be doubted whether 
this is a field which will vield the economist 
more than a few millions. 

So far, then, though I have expressed the view that the 
economies already announced are inadequate, I have not 
been able to suggest any direction in which they could be 
vastly increased, let us say more than doubled. The other 
great drain is the Health Service. Here the evidence is 
conflicting, and it is probable that the allegations of waste 
and worse are exaggerated. Yet there have come under 
my own notice one or two cases which at all events arouse 
some anxiety about the general practice. One is that of 
a man who, in the very brief time at his disposal, has de- 
stroyed or lost through carelessness two hearing appliances. 
He is now in possession of the third, and has not paid one 
penny piece. Surely there might be some penalty designed 
to teach such otherwise incorrigible people as this that 
they must not waste public funds. I am more certain of 
the facts here than I am of the price of the appliance, but 
I understand it is about £30. If this is so, this man has 
cost the service, exclusive of examination, {90, without 
ever having brought home to him the fact that he has 
squandered the country’s resources. Doubtless, indeed, 
he feels that all he has got is his by right, and would expect 

a fourth appliance 


IN BERLIN. if he had another 


accident. Here it is 
certain there could 
be substantial savings 
in twenty directions, 
without damaging 
the foundation of the 
scheme, but merely 
by removing incon- 
sistency and incom- 
petence. 

That there was 
every intention of 
warning the country 
of its danger as well as 
of economising cannot 
be doubted, but it has 
only been necessary 
to keep eyes and ears 
open in order to 
realise that there has 
been a more serious 
failure in the first 
respect than in the 
second. The exhor- 
tations have been 
heard often already, 
and the citizen has 
observed to what a 
small extent the 
administration prac- 
tises what it preaches. 
While there were 
some members of the 
public who were as 
pleased or as dis- 
pleased as the 
politicians on either 
side, the most general 
public reaction seems 
to have been a shrug 
of the shoulders. 
Here lies the 
calamity. The public 
was keyed up as it had 
never been before for 


sacrifice combined 
with endeavour. The 
heaviest sacrifices 


which it has been told 
it is to endure are a 
fractional increase in 
the price of bread 
and the sum of one 
shilling on medical 
prescriptions, includ- 
ing aspirin for a pain 
in the head cr a stiff 
neck. If the sacrifices 
are considered unnecessary, there is no good reason to 
suppose that the new endeavour is anything else either. 
The natural inference is that we go on as before—until 
the next “crisis.” I hope this is a misreading of the 
situation, but I am afraid that it is the true interpretation. 

I hope also that there will not be another “ crisis” in 
the near future, but there again I cannot avoid pessimism. 
If, with the exception of a creditable but limited increase 
in production, little or nothing has been done to improve 
the situation materially, while at the same time the moral 
lesson has not been driven home, it seems inevitable that 
before very long new troubles will occur, though they may not 
take exactly the form of the last. In previous articles I 
have made my view clear that if our financial misfortunes 
should further affect our food supply we shall have entered 
a vicious circle of the worst kind, because our food is at 
present insufficient to produce the highest form of energy 
and the slightest reduction would diminish the energy we 
retain. Another handicap for which no one in this country 
is to blame is that markets now tend to be satisfied to a 
greater extent than was the case immediately after the war. 
At present we rather resemble an individual who has 
long been living beyond his means and who, instead of 
working out how he can live within them, is devoting 
his attention to expedients which will permit him to 
go on living beyond them. 


N.B.—The photograph reproduced on this page does not illustrate Captain Falls’ article, 
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A BRITISH SCULPTOR GF INTERNATIONAL FAME : 


Continental nations clamour to see the work of Henry Moore, British sculptor born in 
1898, and in answer to this demand the British Council has organised the exhibition 
which opened in Brussels on October.7. It is moving to Paris this month, and in 
the New Year will visit Amsterdam, Hamburg, Dusseldorf and Berne. Mr. Moore has 
held many exhibitions in London and on the Continent, and is represented in public 
galleries and museums all over the world Many people, while sensitive to the power 
and importance of his work, find it difficult to understand. Mr. Philip Hendy 


LONDON NEWS 


MR. HENRY MOORE, WITH ONE OF HIS GROUPS. 


Director of the National Gallery, endeavoured to explain Moore's genius in a brilliant 
recent broadcast which he called ‘ Henry Moore's Sense of Form In this he pointed 
out that the sculptor had studied the art of primitive races, and that he has an 
immense respect for his material, stone Truth to material is one of his articles of 
faith, and it is through this appreciation of the essential character of stone that he 
has developed his half-woman, half.landscape idiom which, in the opinion of Mr. Hendy 
presents ‘a tremendous nature poetry of a new kind 


Exclusive portrait-study by Karsh of Ottawa 








HE name “ Fabergé ”’ 
jewellers’ shops in the world. 
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THE PERSONALITY OF A GREAT CRAFTSMAN. 
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“ PETER CARL FABERGE. An Illustrated Record and Review of his Life and Work. A.D. 1846-1920"’; 
By HENRY CHARLES BAINBRIDGE. 


An Appreciation by SIR JOHN SQUIRE. 


THE 
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is famous in all the great auction-rooms and fashionable 
It is given rather too large an extension in time. 


Peter Carl, the most famous of the family, was not born until 1846, and Mr. Bain- 
bridge worked with him. His father, the first of the family to open a goldsmith’s 


and jeweller’s shop in St. Petersburg, did not open it until 
But the legend of the family craftsmanship has become 
so great that a dynasty of Frenchmen at the Russian Court 
has been imagined : as Mr. Bainbridge says: 


1842. 


“The Russian 
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beasts, pots of flowers, a portrait-model of 
King Edward VII.’s dog Caesar, * Views in 
enamel of Sandringham Church, Sandringham 
House and Grounds, and Queen Alexandra’s 
Dairy at Sandringham,” 
a “ portrait-model in 
aventurine - quartz of 
Shire Horse at Sandring- 
ham Home Farm,” a 
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MR. HENRY 
AUTHOR OF 
BOOK REVIEWED ON THIS PAGE. 


CHARLES BAINBRIDGE, THI 
“ PETER CARL FABERGE,” THE 


The author of “ Peter Carl Fabergé,”” which 


Exhibition in London of 1935 only fanned the flame of his 
reputation. Fantastic stories were then spread about, such 
as ‘ Fabergé had made Catherine's Imperial Crown,’ ‘ the 
Sceptre as well as the Orb and the whole of the Crown Jewels 
of Russia, were the work of his hands.’ ‘ Where was the cup 
which he had fashioned for Cleopatra ?’’’ One might as 
well ascribe the tiara of Tissaphernes (I mean, the genuine 
one, if there was one, not the fake made in Kiev) to Benvenuto 
Cellini : the dates simply don't fit. 

The great Fabergé certainly was a Frenchman by male 
descent and by nature, but with a difference. As with 
with the Fabergé family: “ tail-male ’ was 
dominant. But many decades, and many intermarriages 
intervened. The family were Huguenots and escaped from 
France at the time of the Revocation of the Edict of Nantes, 
in 1685. They went to a village near Stettin ; then to the 
Baltic Provinces; Peter Carl’s father, Gustav, married 
a Scandinavian and, 107 years ago, opened a goldsmith’s 
and jeweller’s shop in a basement flat in Morskaya Bolshaya 


horses, so 


is reviewed on this page, ph LAY 
dale in 1874 and brought up to lead- 
coal-mining. He was research } --4y- to 
Dr. Ludwig Mond for many 
1904-15 was with the famous ——— 
handle. re nine years of this period he was t 
: craftsman’s personal tative for 
The craftsmanship countries outside Russia. He is the ome 
everywhere is consum- of “ Twice Seven,” the first 
: : > book of the Book Society, Cosearees, | 190 
mate 4 but it has been * Peter Carl Fabergé,”” his second book, has 
indiscriminately sen- taken some ten years to oo and would 
sibly and nonsensically _— — impossible of achievement with- 
used; in any event, 


out the generous and gracious assistance of 
the King. the Queen and Queen Mary. 
the Bolshevik revolution 
put an end to Fabergé’s workshop and sent him to exile 


and death. Mr. Sitwell, in his introduction, finds the book 
one more stimulus to that nostalgia for the past which we 
must all feel who have any memory of the world before 1914. 
There was still a Europe ; there were still splendid patrons ; 


and if Russia was not quite in Europe her rulers were at 
least stretching their hands 


Pig at the same place, 
a Frog Snuff-box, a 
Buddha, or a parasol- 


Street, in St. Petersburg. 
Gustav carried on until 
1860 ; he retired, and left 
his business in charge of 
a manager; his son, in 


Fabergé acquired new and bigger premises, and 
brought to the making of the finest things the 
mind of a Henry Ford. ‘“ He worked not only 
for elbow-room, but for mind-room, soul-room, 
and not least of all, selling-room, for selling 
something is one of the joys and primal instincts 
of human nature. And so in the new building 
we find a library ; unique certainly in a business 
establishment, containing almost every known 
work on the goldsmith’s and lapidary’s craft ; 
larger studios, larger offices, and a larger shop, 
but the chief innovation was the bringing 
together of the principal workshops under the 
same roof as all the other activities of the firm. 
At this time some 700 craftsmen were working 





MEDALLION PORTRAIT OF THE FAMOUS GOLDSMITH 
AND JEWELLER, PETER CARL FABERGE, MODELLED 


out to Europe, and she 
was sending great gifts of 
art to Europe, in many 
forms. All she presents 
us with now is not music 


1870, at the age of BY ALFRED POCOCK. and goldsmiths’ work, but 
twenty-four, took control This medallion portrait of Peter Carl Fabergé was modelled blaring propaganda and 
of the business, and i ee aes an cee ane an Iron Curtain made by 
started what was vir- forms its frontispiece. the devil's blacksmiths. 
tually a mass-production ‘Looking into this 
factory of elegant and delicate works. Carl splendid volume,” says Mr. Sitweil, ‘‘ the reader 


will taste a flavour of the recent past clinging 
to its pages. A past that is so near that many 
of us remember it, but so far off, now, that we 
can no longer reach it with our hands. I have 
recollections of it myself, and can remember, as a 
child, many of the personalities of the Edwardian 
period. It was a time when the Courts of Europe, 
that dead phrase, were still existing—and how 
many disasters have not overtaken us since they 
disappeared! I think that Mr. Bainbridge, 
author and compiler of this book, has distilled 
much of the undisturbed wealth and happiness 
of the period into his pages. And as we read 
him, behind the top-hatted and frock-coated men 
of the world and their parasoled and jewelled 








for Fabergé, but there 


HOUSEMAN (DWORNIK), ONE OF ' 
FABERGE’S FIGURINES (HEIGHT W454 wonderful single- 
5 INS.). mindedness among 

houseman’s face is rhodonite; eyes them, evinced in the 
capehine : oF = hat ‘and boots, consistent style and 
black sh jasper ; apron in white. finish of the objects. 
quartz, trousers in. Kalgan jasper end = This was made possible 
only by the close 


proximity of the workshops to the Head of the House, 
whose controlling influence became manifest in every 
article throughout every stage of its making.’’ At this 
point we part company from the individual craftsman 
Cellini and touch hands with Mr. Walt Disney, with his 
studio-full of trained artists in California. But Mr. Disney's 
studio could not produce Disney figures unless Mr. Disney 
were there; and Fabergé’s workmen could not have 
produced recognisable Fabergé work unless he had been on 
the premises. Rubens, long ago, employed the same system. 

That Fabergé was a superb craftsman needs no 
stating, and could never be denied by anybody who 
had seen only the illustrations in this sumptuous book ; 
that he could be an exquisite artist is proved by things 
he made as perfectly satisfying as our old mazers or the 
best Chinese porcelain. But it is evident that he would 
do anything to order (Cellini was rather that way, too), 
and many of the examples of his most incredible 
dexterity make one wish (though doubtless clients were 
responsible) that he had not wasted his time and 
talents on such fours-de-force. Take, for example, a most 
elaborate work which is reproduced on our facing page. It 
is called “ Basket of Lilies of the Valley."" Nothing, in 
reproduction, could look more plausible : ‘* flowers in pearls 
and rose-diamonds ; leaves in nephrite ; stalks in gold. 
Basket and moss in gold." But, for all the labour, a real 
basket of real lilies-of-the-valley would be more beautiful : it i 
work which one admires but the diabolical cleverness and 
which have gone to the making of it. 


made : cigarette-cases, card-cases, Easter eggs, chalices, 


* Peter Carl Faberge “ ; Goldeith and Jeweller to > the  Ressien Imperial Cow 


PEASANT (MUJI&A). 


Jacket in grey jasper and purpurine ; breeches in lapis lazuli ; 
; shoes, face and hands in rhodonite ; 
eyes in sapphires ; balalaika in 
bergé’s figurines oft 


stockings in cac 
and moustache in 
silver gilt. 


jasper ; 


Seat in Siberian jasper 
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ge 





(HEIGHT 4} INS.) 
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Russian national life are built up of different stones of colour. 


reproduced on this iy AD been lent to the current Fa 
artski’s by Sir William Seeds, K 


Reproductions from the book “ Peter Carl Fabergé”’ ; by Courtesy 


Exhibition at Messrs. 


of the Publishers, 


S not the beauty of this 
preternatural patience 


Whatever Fabergé was asked to make he 


figures of birds and 


rt and the Principal Crowned 


Heads of Europe ; An Iustrated Record and Review of his Life and Work, a.p. 1846-1920. By Henry Charles 


Bainbridge, with a Foreword by Sacheverell Sitwell, 126 Plates, many in 


colour, (Batsford; £7 >.) 
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PEASANT (MUJIK). (HEIGHT 64 1NS.) 


Face in Siberian jasper ; hair and beard in 

rhodonite ; in sapphires ; overcoat 

bordered in Caucasian obsidian ; 
dress in rhodonite ; hat » black j 

no parallel, and I can 


belt in rine ; in light Siberian 
in silver gilt. 
remem ber—before 


1917—when Russia, where literature and the arts were 
concerned, was the land of the bright future: that 
prospect was wrecked, probably for ever, with the 
downfall of the Tsars. But how overwhelming was the 
impression of what came out of Russia!’ 

“ Probably for ever." The phrase, happily, is nct taken 
too seriously by anyone with a habitually historical 
outlook, ‘‘ Change and decay in all around we see "’ ; but 
there are also plenty of examples of recovery. When 
the last partition of Poland occurred, the Empires and 
their eagles contentedly said that there would never be 
a Poland again : yet there was, and there will be. Perusal 
of a historical atlas is very salutary : so also perusal of 
histories. Frontiers fluctuate, reformations lead to 
counter-reformations, revolutions to counter-revolutions, 
dynasties are expelled and return, experiments are tried 
and abandoned, empires wax and wane, subjec’-peoples 
after centuries of oppression recover their liberties: it 
is rash to predict perpetual night for Russia or any 
other country. But it certainly is sad that the strange, 
talented people of that vast country should now be 
precluded from putting anything into the common stock, 
shut off from community with the rest of the world, and 
sternly indoctrinated with the theory that no such com- 
munity can or should exist. Peter the Great built 
Petersburg as a gateway to the West: the 
return to Moscow symbolised a Refusal of the West. 
If Fabergé were in Russia now he would probably 


ladies, we are trans- 
ported to the fabulous 
Russia of legend. As 
a spectacle it can have 


be instructed to concentrate on portrait-models of Our Great Leader and 


Father 
6o ft 
Russians always were odd ; 


Stalin, 
high 


of Lenin, 
It is odd to see so numerous a people in a cage. But the 


and of Marx, and to make them in _ concrete, 


and, after all, Fabergé was not a Russian, any more 


than the Tsars he served were. 





Novels are reviewed by K. John on page 756, where notices of other books also appear. 
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wt | LEGENDARY RUSSIA RECALLED: 
FABERGE’S IMPERIAL BAUBLES. 





GYPSOPHILA : FLOWERS IN ROSE DIAMONDS AND GREEN BASKET OF LILIES OF THE VALLEY: 


THE FLOWERS, OF PEARLS 
ENAMEL ON GOLD IN NEPHRITE JAR. THE DELICATE AND ROSE DIAMONDS, ARE 
\ 


IN GOLD MOSS IN A GOLD BASKET. BLUE 


} ENAMEL AND DIAMONDS 
(Messrs. Wartski's collection.) 


SPRAY TREMBLES. (Lent by Lady Zia Wernher (Graciously lent by H.M. the Queen.) 


nanan 


the Imperial Russian Court, which Mr. Sacheverell Sitwell arranged to open 

at the Galleries of Messrs. Wartski, in Regent Street, on November 8, will continue 
until November 25. The objects on view transport the visitor into the legendary 
country of Tsarist Russia—a land which many living men and women remember, 
but which seems as distant in time as the vanished civilisations of Byzantium or 
Babylon. They are exquisite examples of craftsmanship, and are completely and 
(Continued below. 
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: IT CONTAINS € J N , : j 1G 
SAPPHIRES AND ROSE DIAMONDS. [L by Dr. Ja H. mn.) i; | S, PRESENTED IN 1897 TO THE TSARINA BY NICHOLAS II, THE EGG IS LIME 
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See 


GREEN ENAMEL TRELLISED IN GOLD. | Messrs. Wartski's collection.) 
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| CASKET IN NEPHRITE ORNAMENTED IN DIFFERENT ; IMPERIAL RUSSIAN EASTER EGG PRESENTED IN 1898 TO { IMPERIAL 

| COLOURED GOLDS : DOUBLE-HEADED EAGLE IN MAT YELLOW THE TSARINA: IN PINK ENAMEL WITH PEARL AND “ suRPRISE "' EXTENDED: IT CONSISTS OF MINIATURES 

GOLD WITH ORB, SCEPTRE AND PARTS OF CROWN DIAMOND LILIES OF THE VALLEY. A PEARL BUTTON OF THE TSAR AND TWO OF HIS CHILDREN. 
POLISHED. (Lent by Sir Harold Wernher, Bt.) q OPERATES THE “ SURPRISE.”"" [Messrs. Wartski's collection \ (Messrs. Wartski's collection.) 


RUSSIAN EASTER EGG (1898), with THE 


Continued.) 
absolutely useless—jewelled baubles designed by a genius to give momentary pleasure 
to the Imperial Romanovs and the members of their Court. On our facing page fabulous of all the Fabergé productions. The model of the Coronation coach 
we give Sir John Squire's review of Mr. Henry Charles Bainbridge’s book on Peter (3%) inches in length) shown with the lime-green gold and enamel egg which holds 
Carl Fabergé (1846-1920), the prince of jewellers, who was responsible for these costly it—is a working model complete in every detail. It has windows of rock crystal, 
toys, a work whose publication coincides with the exhibition. The series of Imperial doors which open, folding steps which let down, and smooth-running wheels with 
Russian Easter eggs (two of which we reproduce on this page) presented annually platinum rims, while it is perfectly sprung. 


renesenesveenenpeasten cet emenene eens setemmnmnent cena coruensneecemnaeneansnteunr~ene sai enneteeu Se semennee 


from c. 1883 by the Tsar to the Tsarina, are perhaps the best-known and most 


lilustrations of objects im the Exhibition reproduced from © Peter Carl Fabergé,” by Courtesy of the Publishers, B. T. Batsford, Lid 





‘ EARS OF CORN AND SPRAYS OF CORN-FLOWER IN GOLD, } 
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IN AN ENGLISH GARDEN. 





a pocket 
raonograph, 
one might 
almost cali 
it—which is devoted to onions. I, too, 
am devoted to onions, and that, perhaps, 
is why I do not altogether like the 
book's title: “‘ The Lilies of the Kitchen.”’ 
Too euphemistic, surely, and too far- 
fetched, even though the onion does belong 
to the great natural order, Liliacea What 
is the matter with just plain “ Onions” ? 
[he onion's brothers and sisters, leeks 
chives, garlic and shallots, share the tamily 
name Allium with over 300 other species 
\ large and noble family. 

A world without onions is unthinkable, 
between 1939 














though there were times 
and 1945 when we came perilously near 
such a calamity. So severe did the onion 
famine become, that there were periods 
when, given the choice between a pound 
of onions and a pair of nylons, almost 
any woman would, I believe, have chosen 
the onions. 

The safest insurance against any shortage 
of onions—and there are times when one’s 
crop of normal onions gives out—is to grow 
a few clumps of the Welsh onion, known 
also as the Multiplier, and even more 
appropriately as the Ever-ready onion. 
It is the easiest thing in the world to 
grow. In fact, it is completely foolproof, 
in addition to being immensely prolific. 
In effect it is like a giant chive, and 
increases in the same way, by making 
offsets. They are the size of spring 
onions, thumb-thick, but without the 
swelling bulb of a spring onion. To 
start it, one just pulls a clump to pieces, 
and plants the single offsets, dibbing 
them in 6 or 9 ins, deep, like seedling 
leeks. This may be done at any time 
of vear, though spring planting is perhaps 
the best. In six months or so each plant 
will have formed a clump of a dozen or 
more onions. They are then ready for 
use, winter and summer. When onions 
are wanted, one merely digs a clump of 
L.ver-readies, pulls off as many as are 
required, and replants the remainder of 
the clump, which will carry on completely 
unperturbed by the rough usage. Each 
spring a fresh batch should be started, 
for if the clumps are left undivided too 
long, they become congested and lose 
quality. They may be used as spring 
onions are used, and in times of grave 
emergency and onion shortage they 
will serve for flavouring in place 
of ordinary bulb onions. It is a mis- 
take to grow too many. They are 
best treated as an ever-ready emer- 
gency measure, and a dozen clumps 
will usually be ample for normal 
family use, 

Although few people were aware of 
it, there was a garlic famine in addition 
tu the onion famine, I was first told of 
it by the manager of a famous London 
restaurant, He was in despair. I took 
him a modest bag of bulbs of the 
ornamental, golden- flowered Allium 
moly, whose flavour is indistinguishable 
from that of the garlic of commerce. 
He scratched one of the bulbs and sniffed 
it, and then his eyes glittered with 
rapture. His gratitude was pathetic, and 
the wad of notes that he pressed upon 


gers on 
my bookshelves it to Lascar crews, 
without this delicacy 


there is a little work 


THE 
BEAUTIFUL OF THE CULINARY PLANTS: THE ONION, THREE SHOW-BENCH EXAMPLES OF THE VARIETY 


The onion is, and has been since Ancient 
as a surprise to find so few references to it 


the Grand Larousse where the lexic 


ONIONS. 
By CLARENCE ELLIOTT. 


They were feeding 
exist 


was not an indiscreet question. 
who apparently cannot fallacy 


English 





THE BULBS AND SEPARATE CLOVES OF GARLIC: WHICH, AS SIR JOHN HARINGTON WROTE IN 1607, 
“MAKES MEN WINK AND DRINK AND STINK,” AND, AS MR. CLARENCE ELLIOTT REVEALS ON THIS 
PAGE, PROVED SO VALUABLE A MORALE-BUILDFER TO THE ADMIRALTY PURING THE WAR. 


Photograph by A. Harold Bastin. 





There is a popular 


among. the 
that they 
dislike gar- 
lic, and 
most of us 
honestly 
believe that it is revolting. So it can be 
But properly used, discreetly infiltrated as 
mere traces, it is the clow of most of any 
good cooking one is likely to meet, and of 
a great many of the best and most popular 
potted meats and spreads that one buys. 
I first really and consciously met garlic 
about forty years ago, in Corsica. I was 
collecting bulbs of Cyclamen repandum in 
a remote, rocky mountain gorge, and there 
fell in with a brigand. At least, I like to 
think that he was a brigand. He had 
dressed the part—almost overdressed it ; 
and he carried the authentic long gun. 
He spoke fluent American, with a strong 
garlic accent. Otherwise he was a pleasant 
fellow. He led me to more and better 
cyclamen, and he showed me with pride a 
bunch of blackbirds, fat from eating arbutus 
berries, and destined no doubt for the local 
delicacy, padté merle. Maybe he was only a 
brigand by virtue of shooting songsters. But 
he confirmed the tradition on which I had 
been brought up, that garlic is an offence. 
It took several years of travel-with-an- 
open-mind to teach me the delights of 
garlic used with discretion—a mere 
rub round the salad bowl. 

What a noble sight is an exhibition 
leek, or a bundle of them, a yard 
long, immensely thick, ivory white and 
shading upward to rich green, washed 
and trimmed for the show-bench. And 
what a triumphant joy to those who 
grow them! But what happens to 
them eventually? They could, of 
course, be sent to the Harvest Festival, 
and from there to the hospital. But 
what then? How could they ever be 
cooked, short of laying them in a 
good - sized bath and lighting a fire 
underneath, I admire exhibition leeks 
to look at enormously, and doubtless 
to those who grow them they are an 
enchanting means of self-expression. 
But I cannot believe that they are 
really satisfactory for table purposes. 
The best of all leeks for eating are 
produced by the simplest and the 
most lazy method. Sow the seeds in 
a drill, thinly, and let them grow 
where they stand, without transplant- 
ing, and earth them up to a height 
of 6 to 9 ins. The leeks produced will 
be little more than fingerlings and 
thumblings. But they will be tender, 
delicate and delicious. There is one 
by-product of the leek which is ex- 
cellent but very little known, and that 
is leek bulbs. If the plants are left 
in the ground until they flower, in 
their second season, and then the flower- 
heads are removed and only their tall 
stems left standing, the plants will form 
bulbs around the base of the root. 
They are very like tulip bulbs both 
in size and shape. These bulbs may 
be dug in autumn or winter and used 














OLDEST, THE MOST WIDELY GROWN, THE MOST POPULAR AND, ASTHETICALLY, PERHAPS THE MOST 
“up ro in stews, or cooked and eaten like 


DATE,” WHICH MIGHT WELL HAVE BEEN POSING FOR ONE OF THE DUTCH FLOWER PAINTERS. 


glowing French prose to its proper celebration. 


Photograph by /. E. Downward. 


yptian days, so much a part of human life that it comes 
nm the body of English poetry—and those for the most part 
glancing, derogatory or figurative; and for justice to this noble bulb we have to turn to the of 
aphers devote six columns of the smallest type and the most 


stewed onions. They are not formed 
like onion bulbs of numerous fleshy 
wrappings, but are quite solid, in the 
manner of a tulip bulb, and are a 
particularly delicate and nutty vegetable. 
I do not think it would be worth 





me was staggering. After that I planted 
a bed of garlic—the real thing—in my 
kitchen garden, and wished later, in 
view of the price that it fetched, that I 
had planted every square yard of ground 
in my possession, I sold the bulk of my 
rop to the Admiralty, and when later 
they rang up and asked for more, I 
isked--if it was not an indiscreet 
earth the Navy 
garlic were they 

stink bemb It 


question what on 


was doing with 





“WITH BEST WISHES.” 


It is by no means too early to think of Christmas presents—especially for friends 
overseas. Those in search of a present likely to be appreciated will find that a 
year's subscription to The /ilustrated London News provides an ideal gitt. 

Each week as the new copy arrives the recipient will be reminded afresh of the kind 
thought and good wishes of his or her friend at home in Britain. Orders for subscriptions 
for The /ilustrated London News to be sent overseas can now be taken. They should be 
addressed to: The Subscription Department, “ The Illustrated London News,” 
Commonwealth House, 1, New Oxford St., London, W.C.1, and include the name and 
address of the person to whom the copies are to be sent and the price of the sub. 
scription. Canada, €5; Elsewhere abroad, €5 Ss. (to include the Christmas Number) 


growing leeks specially into their second 
year to produce these bulbs, but if 
for any reason leeks do get left in 
this way, it is worth knowing that 
the bulbs are there. I learned about 
them in Shirley Hibberd’s ‘' Amateur's 
Kitchen Garden,”’ (1877), but have never 
met anyone who had tried leek bulbs, 
or even heard of them. I will discuss 
shallots, chives, and perhaps a few of 
what one might call the onions of the 
flower garden in my next article 








working on a secret 
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» ROYAL AND NOTABLE OCCASIONS: 
EVENTS AT HOME AND OVERSEAS. 


THE U.S. WARSHIP WHICH THE KING ARRANGED TO VISIT ON NOVEMBER 8: COLUMBUS, 
FLAGSHIP OF ADMIRAL R. L. CONOLLY, ARRIVING AT PORTSMOUTH. 


The King arranged to visit Admiral R. L. Conolly, C.-in-C. U.S. Naval Forces in the Eastern Atlantic and Mediter- 
ranean on board his ey? Columbus at Portsmouth on November 8, inspect the crew and make a tour of the ship. 
Columbus (13,600 tons) is a heavy cruiser of the Baltimore class, completed in 1945. 

PRINCESS ELIZABETH 5 
VISIT TO THE POTTERIES 
HER ROYAL HIGHNESS 
ADMIRING ROYAL DOUL 
TON POTTERY FIGURES 
ON NOVEMBER 2 WHEN 
SHE WAS AT BURSLEM. 
Princess Elizabeth made 
a two-day tour of the 
Potteries on November | 
and 2 She visited 
Stoke-on-Trent, Burslem 
and other towns. When 
at Burslem she spent 
some time at the Royal 
Doulton Potteries and 
watched the assembling 
and fettling of the figures 
made there. She saw 
the firm’s finest produc- 
tions, including samples 
of a dinner-set made for 
Queen Mary's Dolls’ 
House, and the Dante 
Vase shown in the 

Chicago Exhibition, 1893 


(Left. 
The Round Table Con- 
ference on _ Indonesia 
which opened on Aug. 23 
at The Hague, was 
successfully wound up on 
Nov. 2, when a resolution 
agreeing to a draft consti- 
tution for a United States 
of Indonesia was signed, 
as illustrated on another 
page. Our photograph 
shows the scene in t 
Knights’ Hall at The 
Hague during a session. 
The Dutch Prime Minis- 
ter, Dr. W. Drees (stand- 
ing; left), is addressing 
the delegates Warm 
satisfaction is feit in 
London at the agree- 
ment, and Mr. Bevin has 
telegraphed congratula- 
THE SUCCESSFUL CLOSE OF THE ROUND TABLE CONFERENCE ON tions to Dr. Drees, Dutch 
INDONESIA AT THE HAGUE, WHICH RESULTED IN AGREEMENT Prime Minister and Chair- 
— , man of the conference 
BEING REACHED: A GENERAL VIEW OF A_ SESSION BEING 


ADDRESSED BY THE DUTCH PRIME MINISTER, DR. W. DREES. 


OF THE CORNER-STONE OF THE NEW WING OF THE BIOLOGY DEPARTMENT (METATSTS ENSIGN AT THE R.N. BARRACKS CHURCH OF ST. NICHOLAS, DEVONPORT 


OF THE WEIZMANN INSTITUTE AT REHOVOTH ON NOVEMBER 2: A GENERAL VIEW. THE CHAPLAIN OF THE FLEET, THE VEN. ARCHDEACON L. COULSHAW WITH THE FLAG. 

The Weizmann Institute of Physics and Physical Science was built by subscriptions from all Jewry in After the Chaplain of the Fleet on November 6 had dedicated the plaque in memory of men of the 

honour of the seventieth birthday of Dr. Chaim Weizmann, President of Israel. The laying of the corner Devonport Port Division who lost their lives in the Yangtse action, he received from the Commander of 
stone of the new wing of the biology department marks his seventy-fifth anniversary. Amethyst, Liewt.Commander Kerans, the ship's ensien, which is being hung in the church 


THE LAYING 
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CAMERA: EVENTS 


IN THE NEWS AT HOME AND ABROAD. 


GHOSTS ON WHEELS: A STRANGE SIGHT IN THE STREETS OF PARIS ARE THESE CYCLISTS RIDING 
THEIR NEW WATERPROOF MACHINES WHICH HAVE BEEN CONSTRUCTED BY A FRENCH ENGINEER. 
A French engineer, M. Chazalet, has constructed waterproof bodies for bicycles that keep the rider dry 
They were seen for the first time at the Cycle Salon in Paris on November 5. Had 
they appeared in England on this date they 
might have been in danger of i 
involved in Guy 


in wet weather. 


TOWED TO THE SHIPBREAKERS YARD: THE BLACKENED HULK 
(FURTHER FROM CAMERA) OF THE CANADIAN STEAMER YORONIC. 
The blackened hulk of the ill-fated Canadian pleasure steamer Noronic 
was recently towed away on her last journey to the shipbreakers’ yard. 
Over 200 holiday-makers ished when the Noronic was burnt out at a 
Toronto wharf on the night of September 16-17, in the worst peacetime 
disaster in the history of Canada’s Mercantile Marine. The Noronic was 
making a late-summer cruise of the Great Lakes at the time. 


FAREWELL TO KHAKI: THE NEW GREEN’ W.R.A.C. 
UNIFORMS (LEFT), AND NURSING UNIFORMS (RIGHT). 
The new walking-out uniforms of the Women's Reyal Army ‘ 
shown at the War Office on November 4, are bott ; 


ost striking change is the design of the new bottle cap for 
ofheare The new uniforms for Queen Alexandra’s Royal Army 


Nursing Corps are similar in to the new W.R.A.C. uniforms, 
” but are carried out in grey and scarlet. 


12, 1949 


ea 


SAILING DOWN THE THAMES TO THE DOCKS : WESTMINSTER FLOATING PIER, FROM WHICH 


DOWNSTREAM TO HARLAND 
AND WOLFF'S YARD AT 
SURREY COMMERCIAL 
DOCKS, WHERE A NEW 
DECK WILL BE FITTED. 


ming 
Fawkes celebrations. 
Another photograph appears below. 


WITH SIDE DOORS ENABLING THE RIDERS TO DISMOUNT: 
THE NEW WATERPROOF CYCLES. 


FROM THE FAR EAST: A STATUE OF BUDDHA, SENT BY THE 
BUDDHIST SOCIETY OF BANGKOK, SIAM, TO THE BUDDHIST 
SOCIETY OF GREAT BRITAIN AS A GIFT. THE STATUE, AT 
PRESENT HOUSED IN THE SIAMESE EMBASSY IN LONDON, IS DUE 
TO BE OFFICIALLY HANDED OVER ON NOVEMBER 18. THE SHRINE 


1S TEAK LACQUERED BLACK AND COVERED WITH GOLD LEAF. 


THOUSANDS OF PEOPLE MADE PLEASURE TRIPS DURING THE SUMMER, BEING TOWED 


DESTINATION MALTA: THE DUKE OF EDINBURGH’S YACHT 
BEING HOISTED ON TO THE FLIGHT-DECK OF H.M.S. GLORY. 
When the aircraft-carrier left 
Se Come Lp ~ Medi 
yacht Coweslip, presen 
ot Cowes. The e, who is 
Chequers, will compete in Med 
was designed 








INSPECTING THE NEW ARMY COMBAT SUIT: LIEUT.- 
GENERAL DEJPRADIYUDH, SIAMESE C.G.S. 

When a group of the Siamese General Staff, who are visiting this 
country to study the organisation and administration of the British 
Army, went to the School of Infantry at Warminster recently, they 

an opportunity of inspecting the new all-weather “ battle- 
dress” which has just been introduced. We show General 
Dejpradiyudh looking at the short greatcoat worn in cold weather. 
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CAMERA NOTES: A COMMENTARY ON EVENTS AT HOME AND OVERSEAS. 


THE SETTING FOR THE RECENT BRITISH FAR EAST CONFERENCE: THE OBSERVATION TO BE PRESERVED AS AN HISTORICAL MONUMENT: THE COTTAGE WHERE FIELD 
TOWER AT BUKIT SERENE, MR. MACDONALD’S RESIDENCE IN JOHORE. MARSHAL SMUTS WAS BORN AT RIEBEECK WEST, CAPE PROVINCE, IN 1870. 
A conference on Far East problems was recently held at Bukit Serene, the residence in Johore of This cottage on the farm “ Ong ” Ri i i i 
, : ' : egund,” Riebeeck West, Cape Province, is to be preserved, it was 
Mr. Malcolm Mactionats. Commissioner-General for South-East Asia. The proceedings were opened by announced recently at the United Party congress at Muizenberg, as “one of the most important 
Mr. David Rees-Williams, Under-Secretary for the Colonies, and discussions took place between historical monuments in the country It was in this cottage that Field Marshal Smuts was born on 
twenty-two military and diplomatic experts on Asia. May 24, 1870. cottage has now been rethatched and repaired. 


co] 
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“WE HONOUR MR. CHURCHILL TO-DAY AS A GREAT ENGLISH MAN OF LETTERS"; LORD KEMSLEY PRESENTING 
THE FAMOUS WAR LEADER WITH THE SUNDAY TIMES £1000 PRIZE FOR LITERATURE. 


On November 2, at the Sunday Times Book Exhibition, Lord Kemsley presented to Mr. Winston Churchill the Sunday Times 
£1000 Prize for Literature and the gold medal which accompanied the cash award. In his speech, Mr. Churchill praised the 
Sunday Times Book Exhibition and spoke of the writing of a book as “an adventure.” 
RETURNING TO THE ANCIENT HOME OF THEIR ORDER IN ENGLAND 
AFTER AN ABSENCE OF FOUR CENTURIES: CARMELITE FRIARS ON 
THEIR WAY TO AYLESFORD FRIARY. 

In 1538 the Carmelite Friary of Aylesford was surrendered to the Crown, having been 
founded at Aylesford by Richard Grey, Lord of Codnor, in the thirteenth century. 
Recently the buildi were purchased for £25,000, subscribed by Carmelite houses all 
over the world. On October 31 the Carmelite Friars took possession of their ancient home. 











DESIGNED TO DEFEAT THE SEVERITY OF ALASKAN SERVICE CONDITIONS: A PNEUMATIC AN HOTEL IN WHICH ALL GUEST ROOMS FACE THE SEA: THE NEW CARIBO HILTON HOTEL, 
HUT OF COTTON FABRIC BUILT ON THE LINES OF AN ESQUIMAU IGLOO. NOW NEARING COMPLETION AT SAN JUAN, PUERTO RICO. 
The pneumatic hut which we illustrate is made of cotton fabric and can be inflated by means of This modern hotel, costing 6,000,000 dollars, is nearing completion at San Juan, Puerto Rico. The ten- 
a hand-pump. Designed for use on Alaskan service, it is coated with a cold-resisting compound, storey structure has 300 guest rooms, each individually air-conditioned and with a private balcony facing 
has a 4ft. igloo-type tunnel entrance at either end, and an air duct for ventilation seen on on the ocean front. The hotel will have a swimming-pool, tennis courts and a fishing pier on the 
the left. It will house four men. fourteen-acre property. 
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ERECTING A HOUSE IN FOUR DAYS: 
A NEW SYSTEM OF BUILDING CONSTRUCTION. 












THE PRE-CAST CONCRETE UNITS OF A NEW HOUSE ON THE SITE: TEMPORARILY BUTTRESSED 
WALLS AWAITING THE CONCRETE COLUMNS WHICH LOCK THEM TOGETHER. 
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‘ 
} CONCRETE UNITS WHICH ARE PRE-CAST AND ERECTED WITH A GREAT ECONOMY 
OF SKILLED LABOUR : A TYPICAL REEMA WALL-PANEL. 





COMPARISON OF MAN HOURS 
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LOCKING OF GROUND FLOOR PANELS 


FOUNDATION PAD “Sauaea 
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The Reema Howes save 930 Hours 








RATIO of SKILLED to UNSKILLED LABOUR 
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im SHELA OF HOUS 









































REEMA HOUSE TRADITIONAL HOUSE 
SKILLED 79 HRS. ? 00 ‘585 HRS. 
UNSKILLED | 164 HRS. ¥ 362 HRS. 
TOTAL 263 HRS. = Tite 967 HRS. 
@ 1 MAN REPRESENTS 100 MAN HOURS 
j THE REEMA HOUSE VERSUS THE TRADITIONAL HOUSE: A DIAGRAM SHOWING THE 
COMPARISON OF MAN-HOURS AND THE RATIO OF SKILLED TO UNSKILLED LABOUR. 
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A DIAGRAM SHOWING THE CONSTRUCTION OF A TYPICAL COLUMN AT eT 
THESE COLUMNS OF REINFORCED CONCRETE, WHEN PLACED IN POSITION ON THE 
SITE, LOCK TOGETHER THE LARGE WALL~-PANELS AND ALSO TRANSFER TO THE 
FOUNDATIONS THE LOAD FROM THE UPPER FLOORS AND ROOF. P, 
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OMPLETING THE FIRST-FLOOR WALLS: SETTING THE FINAL PANEL IN POSITION DURING 
ONE STAGE OF THE CONSTRUCTION OF A PRE-CAST CONCRETE HOUSE. 





At a time when there age still many thousands of families waiting for permanent | 
homes, and the financial position of the country necessitates the utmost care in 
expenditure even in this vital field, the words speed and economy are the motto of 
the building industry. Reema Construction Ltd., have developed an advanced system 
of non-traditional house construction which is not confined to one type of building 
but can be used for the erection of flats, hospitals, administrative buildings, and 
public houses, as well as large-scale housing projects. The Reema House, illustrated 
on this page, is a non-traditional house constructed from pre-cast concrete units, 
which shows a remarkable saving in man-hours compared with the traditional house. 


Only forty wall-panels are required to build a pair of houses, the shell of which 


TWO HOUSES FOR ONE: A PAIR OF COMPLETED CONCRETE HOUSFS WITICH CAN BE CONSTRUCTED 
WITH THE SAME LABOUR FORCE EMPLOYED FOR THE CONSTRUCTION OF ONE TRADITIONAL HOUSE. 


ONLY FORTY WALL-PANELS ARE REQUIRED TO BUILD THEM. 





is erected in four days. The panels are made at Reema's factory site, at Baddesley, 
Hampshire. Here, scores of flat-surfaced trucks bearing wooden formers into which 
concrete is poured, pass along assembly lines untii the panels, each compiete with 
steel window-frames or door-frames, emerge ready for stacking, and for the windows 
to be glazed prior to delivery to the housing sites. The Reema method is approved by 
the Ministry of Works, who describe it as introducing “ really large economies in 
man-power."’ This method of house building is not to be confused with the “ Tournalayer " 
a house-building device illustrated in our issues of October 1, 1949, and March 16, 1946. 
This device is simply a transportable mould of a house which can be filled with 
concrete either at the factory or on the building site. 
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INNOVATIONS AND INVENTIONS: REVOLUTIONARY TRANSPORT IDEAS. 


WHERE SPEEDS TEN TIMES THAT OF SOUND CAN BE ACHIEVED: A DIAGRAMMATIC 
DRAWING OF THE NEW U.S. WIND-TUNNEL AT THE CALIFORNIA INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY. THE 7600-M.P.H. WIND-TUNNEL IN OPERATION: THE MODEL ROCKET IN COURSE OF TEST 


CAN BE SEEN, WITH SHOCK WAVES OF AIR DIVIDING ON THE POINTED TIP. 


The U.S. Defence Department announced on October 29 that in the new wind-tunnel at California Institute 

of Technology at Pasadena air speeds of ten times the speed of sound had been achieved and would be used 

in developing new types of guided missiles. A missile travelling at such a speed (about 7600 m.p.h. at sea- 

level) would take about an hour to travel from San Francisco to Sydney, and would cross the Atlantic in less 
than thirty minutes. The previous best wind-tunnel speed was seven times that of sound 





THE CREW'S DINING-ROOM IN A NEW BRITISH MERCHANT VESSEL WHICH SETS A NEW 
STANDARD IN CREW ACCOMMODATION: A SCENE IN THE WANSTEAD. 





A SEAMAN'S SINGLE-BERTH CABIN IN THE NEW 8300-TON WANSTEAD: EACH SEAMAN HAS 

A SINGLE CABIN, WITH CHEST-OF-DRAWERS, BUILT-IN WARDROBE, AND LINO-ED FLOOR 

The new motor cargo-liner Wanstead (8300 tons), the first of three building for the Watts, Watts Line at 

the yard of the Caledon Shipbuilding and Engineering Co., Dundee, has completed its trials and was inspected 

by Mr. and Mrs. Attlee on November 4. It is designed for trade between Canadian and Northern European 

ports and sets a new standard in crew accommodation, of which our photographs give some idea. It has 
a service sp of about 15 knots. 


DESIGNED TO RELIEVE OVERCROWDING ON SOUTHERN REGION SUBURBAN LINES: AN 
ARTIST'S CUT-OUT IMPRESSION OF THE EXPERIMENTAL DOUBLE-DECKER COACH. 


re. 
- # : 


es 


A CLOSE-UP OF A DOUBLE-DECK COACH, SHOWING BOTH DECKS, WITH PASSENGERS SEATED, 
AND A MAN BEGINNING TO ASCEND THE SHORT STAIR LEADING TO THE UPPER DECK 


On November 1, Mr. Herbert Morrison and Mr. Barnes, Minister of Transport, inspected an experimental electri 
train made up of double-deck units, as shown in our photographs ; and the following day the train was put int 
regular service on the much-overcrowded line between London and Dartford. An eight-coach double-decker 

A FOUR-COACH UNIT OF THE NEW ELECTRIC DOUBLE-DECKER TYPE, SHOWN DURING train seats 1104 passengers, against the 772 seated in the —- single-deck train. Full tests must precede 
THE COURSE OF A TEST RUN. ACCOMMODATION 18 INCREASED BY A _ THIRD. full-scale production of the new type 
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A LOST CITY, THE FESTIVAL OF REMEMBRANCE 
DISASTER AND SPLENDOUR IN THE AIR 


PART OF THE IMMENSE RANGE OF THE RUINS OF PESHAWARUN: THE AREA OF THESE 
HITHERTO-UNRECORDED RUINS IS ABOUT FIVE MILES BY SIX MILES. THEY WERE 


(ABOVE.) BELIEVED A PRESUMABLY ABANDONED AS A RESULT OF CLIMATIC CHANGES, 


MERE LEGEND AND 
DISCOVERED BY ACCI- 
DENT: THE LOST CITY 
OF THE AFGHANISTAN 
‘ DESERT OF DEATH,” 
AND ITS SAND-ERODED 
1000-YEAR-OLD RUINS. 


During August, Mr. W. A. 

Fairservis, Mr. L. Dupree 

and Mr. W. H. Hart, mem- 

bers of an archzological 

expedition of the American 

Museum of Natural His- 

tory, were travelling in 

search of water in the 

Dashti-Margo—the “ Desert 

of Death ’’—some 280 miles 

south of Herat, in Afghani- 

stan, when they saw in the 

distance a number of red- 

dish-brown mounds. On 

closer examination these 

proved to be “ a great fort- 

ress, the domes of mosques 

and a massive wall with 

towers.” The area of the 

ruins was six miles by five 

miles, and the buildings 

were all of the Mahomme- 

dan period, well preserved 

except for the severe 

erosion of the desert sand. 6 

There were many wells, but a. . 

all were dry. _ The explorers 4 7 7 ' 7 yap ovy 
brought bac ne glazed 

pottery, iron and bronze TIRE EET 

tools and utensils, tabrics ww ewe me ne 2h 04 Fe -Qree= 
and bracelets of a material ee t. . Soe 

described as resembling . . 
plastic. The city,previously : - 

quite unrecorded, is be- G- : . 
lieved to have been the d : % d . \- “a s . 


~¥ 


legendary Peshawarun, 7 Ms j . : 
once a town of between ’ a m 4 -4, 9. 
e- / a qb MPte a 
» q .. (th AL? eA 





50,000 and 100,000 inhabi- 
tants, ogy aban- 
doned a 

centuries ago on account of 
a change in the climate. 


ut ten or twelve : . ae, * 
> or) \ * 


r 


On November 5, the eve of 

Remembrance Sunday, 

nearly 6000 ex-Service men 

and women of all ranks met 

at the Albert Hall for the 

British ion’s annual 

Festival of Remembrance. 

The King and Queen, 

Queen Mary and Princess 

Elizabeth and Princess 

Margaret all attended the 

solemn pageant in memory 

of the dead of two wars. 

210 blue and gold banners 

representing over 5000 

branches were paraded. 
(ABOVE.) THE BRITISH LEGION FESTIVAL OF REMEMBRANCE AT THE ROYAL ALBERT HALL, 
SHOWING THE GENERAL MUSTER ON THE STAGE AND THE UNION FLAG DIPPED IN SALUTE 


DURING THE PLAYING OF THE NATIONAL ANTHEM, 


THE SUNSET SKY OF ALL SAINTS’ EVE: A BRILLIANT AND UNUSUAL EVENING CLOUD THE SCENE OF THE FRENCH AIR-LINER CRASH IN THE AZORES, IN WHICH FORTY-EIGHT DIED ; 
FORMATION, PHOTOGRAPHED NEAR WATFORD, IN MERTFORDSHIRE ON OCTOBER 31. WITH TWO U.S. OFFICERS EXAMINING THE WRECKAGE OF THE AIRCRAFT. 


This spectacular sky-photograph—an example of cloud formation and composition which might have As briefly mentioned in our last issue in our obituary notes of Mile. Ginette Neveu and M. Marcel 
jelighted the heart of a Turner or a Doré, forms a fitting tailpiece to a summer of extraordinary heat, Cerdan, an Air France Constellation, flying from Paris to the U.S. and calling at the Azores, crashed 
drought and length. It is noteworthy that the trees in the foreground are still holding their leaves. between two peaks on the north coast of Séo Miguel Island on October 28. were no survivors. 
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AN OLD SOLDIER REMEMBERS : 


DRUMMER GORMAN READY TO 


ILLUSTRATED LONDON 


BEAT THE 


NEWS 


“FALL IN’’ FOR THE ANNUAL REMEMBRANCE DAY 


PARADE OF CHELSEA PENSIONERS AT THE ROYAL HOSPITAL, CHELSEA. 


On Remembrance Sunday, November 6, the nation commemorated the sacrifice of the 


dead of two World Wars in town and country. In great crowds and in little groups 
people waited for the Two Minutes Silence, a space in time dedicated to memories 
and a new resolve. At the Royal Hospital, Chelsea, twenty Chelsea Pensioners 


paraded for the annual Remembrance Day Service in the chapel, their memories reaching 
back across the years to other wars and other men who died in the service of their 
country. The Pensioners paraded to the tap of a drum beaten by Drummer Gorman. 
Other photographs of Remembrance Day ceremonies appear on pages 744-745. 
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CENTRE OF A NATION’S HOMAGE TO THE DEAD OF TWO WORLD W: 


PLACING A WREATH AT THE CENOTAPH AFTER THE TWO MINUTES 
SILENCE HAD ENDED: H.R.H. PRINCESS ELIZABETH IN THE UNIFORM 
OF A SENIOR CONTROLLER IN THE WOMEN’S ROYAL ARMY CORPS. 


AFTER PLANTING A CROSS, BEARING THE INSCRIPTION “ ELIZABETH R.," 
IN THE BRITISH LEGION EMPIRE FIELD OF REMEMBRANCE ON 
NOVEMBER 4: H.M. THE QUEEN AT ST. MARGARET'S, WESTMINSTER. 


“AGE SHALL NOT WEARY THEM, NOR THE YEARS CONDEMN’: THE CENTRE OF NATIONAL HOMAGE TO THE DEAD OF 
HEADED BY H.M. THE KING AND SEEN DURING THE TWO MINUTES SILENCE, WHEN THE 


On November 4 H.M. the Queen drove from Buckingham Palace to the British He was accompanied by Princess Elizabeth and the Duke of Gloucester, while 
Legion Empire Field of Remembrance at St. Margaret's, Westminster, and the Queen, Queen Mary and other members of the Royal family looked on from 
planted a cross bearing her arms and the inscription ‘‘ Elizabeth R."’ among a balcony of the Home Office. After the Two Minutes Silence had ended with 
those placed there by relatives and comrades of the men who did not return Last Post, sounded by trumpeters of the R.A.F., his Majesty laid his wreath of 
from the two World Wars. On Remembrance Day—-November 6—-H.M. the poppies at the foot of the Cenotaph, stepped back from the memorial and 
King headed the nation’s homage to the fallen at the Cenotaph, in Whitehall. saluted. Wreaths were then placed by Princess Elizabeth and the Duke of 
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D WARS ON REMEMBRANCE DAY: CEREMONIAL AT THE CENOTAPH. 


E DEAD OF TWO WORLD WARS 


WHEN 


THE DEEP STILLNESS WAS ONLY BROKEN BY THE CHIMES OF BIG BEN. 


Gloucester in turn, and Queen Mary's tribute was set beside them by Lord Claud 
Hamilton. Then Mr. Attlee, Mr. Churchill and other political representatives laid 
wreaths, followed by the High Commissioners of the Dominions and senior officers 
of the Royal Navy, Army, Royal Air Force, Merchant Navy and Civil Defence. 
Led by the choir of the Chapel Royal the crowd then sang the hymn “ O God, 
our help in ages past,"’ which was followed by a short service conducted by the 


CENOTAPH AFTER THE TWO MINUTES SILENCE. 





UNITED IN WAR — OPPOSED IN PEACE: MR. WINSTON CHURCHILL, BRITAIN’'S 


THE GATHERING ROUND THE CENOTAPH IN WHITEHALL ON REMEMBRANCE DAY, GREAT LEADER DURING THE WAR YEARS, AND MR. CLEMENT ATTLEE, THE 


PRESENT PRIME MINISTER, WITH THEIR WREATHS AT THE CENOTAPH 


the ceremony concluded with Reveille, sounded 
by buglers of the Royal Marines, and the National Anthem At Westminster 
Abbey a service of Remembrance was conducted by Dr. Alan C. Don, Dean 
of Westminster, around the grave of the Unknown Warrior, and was attended 
by the U.S. Ambassador and Mrs. Douglas, the Mayor and Mayoress of Westminster 
and representatives of the Services and the British Legion 


Bishop of London, Dr. Wand, and 


LEADING THE NATION'S HOMAGE TO THOSE WHO DID NOT RETURN : H.M. THE 
KING IN NAVAL UNIFORM LAYING HIS WREATH OF POPPIES AT THE 











CREDITED IN CLASSICAL STORY 
WITH THE POWER TO ENSURE 
FORGETFULNESS OF THE PAST : THE 
SPRING OF LETHE, IN THE GORGE 
OF THE HERKYNA, LIVADIA, 


HE sufferings of Greece during 

the war were followed by 
prolonged civil strife, and though 
the recent victories of the Govern- 
ment troops have resulted in a 
cease-fire by the rebels, the pro- 
spect of an era of peace is not as 
yet assured. The Greek Govern- 
ment, with Allied help, has tire- 
lessly struggled to ensure peace and 
achieve reconstruction. Its work is 
illustrated for Londoners at the 
“Greek Exhibition” of photo- 
graphs and traditional national 
handicrafts which opened at the 
Chenil Galleries in King's Road, 
Chelsea, on October 28, the anni- 
versary of the Greek rejection of 
the Italian ultimatum of 1940, and 
will continue until November 19. 
The photographs on view illus- 
trate the unhappy aspects of Hellas 
to-day—refugees, civil wac and 
poverty —and the reconstruction 
being carried on, as well as record- 
ing the classic beauties of the 
country. Those who consulted the 
legendary Oracle of Trophonios at 
Livadia were conducted to the 
springs of Lethe and Mnemosyne 
to drink forgetfulness of the past 


and ee of BESIDE THE FAMOUS MARATHON DAM WHICH SUPPLIES ATHENS WITH WATER: A GROUP OF GREEK GIRLS POSED AS A LIVING 
the Urecs. CLASSICAL FRIEZE WITH A MODERN ENGINEERING ACHIEVEMENT DECOR. 


MYTHOLOGY AND MODERN ENGINEERING : PEACEFUL ASPECTS OF CONTEMPORARY GREECE FROM A LONDON EXHIBITION. 
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THE CENTRE OF ANCIENT ATHENIAN LIFE: 
POST-WAR PROGRESS IN THE EXCAVATION 
OF THE AGORA. 


By Professor HOMER A. THOMPSON, Field Director of the Agora Excavations 
of the American School of Classical Studies at Athens. 


2 ney the years of 1931 and 1940 the American 

School of Classical Studies at Athens, with the 
generous support of Mr. John D. Rockefeller and 
of the Rockefeller Foundation, had carried on the 
excavation of the Agora, that is, the civic and 
commercial centre of the ancient city lying on the 
gently sloping ground to the north of the Acropolis 
and the Areopagus. In ten campaigns, the over- 
lying accumulation of earth, 10 ft. deep on the 
average, had been stripped away over an area of 15 
acres in the heart 


of the modern 
city; the outline 
of the ancient 


public square had 
been fixed; the 
scheme of the 
principal public 
buildings had been 
established, and 
much new material 
had been secured 
for the study of 
the history, the 
life and the art of 
Athens. . 
Then came the 
war and the 
Occupation. The 
marbles and. the 
vases were re-buried 
in air-raid shelters ; 
the more precious 
finds were sent 


to the National 
Museum for greater 
security. Neither 


the excavations nor 
the finds, however, 
suffered any serious 
damage during the 
war years, nor even 
during the civil war 
of December, 1944, 
when the excavated 
area became a no- 
man’s-land between 
two battling groups 
of rival factions. 
Since the war, 
inasmuch as _ the 


FIG. I. 


A VIEW OF THE EXCAVATED AGORA AT ATHENS, LOOKING FROM 
IN THE CENTRE IS THE ODEION, WITH THE TWO COLOSSAL STATUES OF THE “ GIANTS” AT EITHER END OF ITS FACADE. IN THE RIGHT 
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stoa and the Metroon 
rises the small temple 
of Apollo Patroos. The 
whole is dominated by 
the fifth-century temple 
of Hephestus, the so- 
called ‘‘ Theseion,”’ here 
shown in the midst 
of the garden of which 
clear traces were 
detected in the course of the excavation. 

An impression of the actual state of the central 
square is given by Fig. 1, a view south-eastward 
towards the Acropolis and the Areopagus. In the 


foreground tower the “ Giants,” long a familiar land- 
mark as part of the so-called ‘‘ Stoa of the Giants.”’ 
These colossal marblé figures, carved originally in the 
second century A.D. to adorn the facade of the Odeion, 
the outlines of which can just be discerned behind 
the statues, reached their present position about 





CENTRE CAN BE SEEN THE TEMPORARY MUSEUM. 


THE NORTH-WEST TOWARDS THE ACROPOLIS. THE LEVEL AREA 


its underside : Hyperbolos, son of Antiphanes. Hyper- 
bolos, as we know from the ancient authors, was 
ostracised in the year 417 B.c. under circumstances 
which so scandalised even the well-hardened Athenians 
that they decided to abandon the institution of 
ostracism.’ This potsherd, then, is an ostrakon cast 
as a ballot on that last occasion ; it is one of close to 
1000 ostraka found thus far in the Agora excavations. 

The careful clearing of bedrock has brought to 
light many graves and wells, the contents of which 
have shed much light on those early periods of Athenian 
history which afe scarcely at all illumined by classical 
literature. In 1939, two chamber tombs of the 
Mycenzan Period (fourteenth century B.c.) were 
found on the north slope of the Areopagus ; in 1947 
two more were cleared in the same area. This would 
appear, therefore, to have been the burial-place of a 
leading family or clan of early Athens ; the furnishings 
of two of the sepulchres were rich enough, indeed, 
to suggest royal interments. In the middle of Fig. 3 
one will recognise 
among the _ con- 
fusion of cuttings 
made for later 
foundations, the 
dromos, or 
approach to the 
burial chamber of 
one of the tombs 
found in 1947. Be- 
yond the walled-up 
doorway is visible 
the mouth of the 
chamber proper, in 
which three burials 
had been made. 
The grave offerings 
included a number 
of characteristic 
Mycenzan vases 
and some bronzes 
—a rapier, a long 
dagger, a cleaver, 
and a bowl. 

Lower down on 
the slopes of the 
Areopagus was 
found in 1947 a 
grave of the ninth 
century B.c., a 
period represented 
in this same area 
by several other 
graves discovered 
in previous seasons 
(Fig. 6). The large 
proportion of toilet- 
boxes among the 
eighteen vases 
found in this burial, 
together with the 
bronze jewellery, mark it as the grave of 








Greek Archzological Service is greatly 
depleted in staff, it has been the policy of 
the Greek Government to allow no new 
excavation, but only the completion of 
outstanding work and the conservation of 
ancient remains already exposed. On these 
conditions work was resumed in the Agora 
on a small scale in the summer of 1946, and 
the study of several monuments previously 
discovered was completed, among them the 
Altar of the Twelve Gods, the Odeion in 
the middle of the ancient square, and the 
small public library, called after its donor 
the Library of Pantainos, on the east side 
of the square. In the spring and summer 
of 1947 a larger force of workmen was 
employed, the great majority of them in 
clearing a site in the valley between the 
Areopagus and Kolonos Agoraios for a 
permanent museum to house the finds from 
the excavation. Some time was spent in 
clearing bedrock on the north slope of the 
Areopagus to prepare for the dumping of earth 
from other areas, and the west end of the 
great Middle Stoa was exposed, a building 
which was first discovered in 1933, and which 
is now shown to have extended the full 
breadth of the ancient square (147 metres). 
Some of the results of these activities are illus- 
trated in the accompanying photographs. 
In the summer of 1946 was completed a model of 
the public buildings on the west side of the square, 
based on the excavations and studies of the ‘30's 
(Fig. 7). In the foreground appears a small round 
building, the Tholos, the headquarters of the presi- 
dents of the Council, in which they dined, kept their 
keys of office, and a set of official weights and measures. 
Immediately beyond, set into the shoulder of the hill, 
is the Bouleuterion or meeting-place of the Council 
of Five Hundred. To the right of the Tholos lies 
the Metroon, the sanctuary of the Mother of the Gods, 
in which were housed the State archives. On the 
extreme right one sees the Stoa of Zeus, a favourite 
resort of Socrates and his disciples. Between this 





Fic. 2. 
SECOND CENTURY A.D.: A PLAN SHOWING THE LAYOUT OF THE AGORA BASED ON 
THE EXCAVATIONS AND RECONSTRUCTIONS OF THE AMERICAN SCHOOL OF CLASSICAL 
STUDIES AT ATHENS. COMPARE ALSO FIGS. I AND 7. 
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a well-to-do woman. 

The finds of pottery of the classical period 
may be illustrated by a single specimen : an 
amphora or wine-jar decorated with a lotus 
chain, which was recovered from a well of 
the early sixth century (Fig. 4). 

The area to the west of the Areopagus 
which is being cleared as a site for the 
permanent museum lief well outside the 
ancient Agora proper, and proves to have 
been a district of private houses and small 
shops. Of particular interest has been the 
evidence bearing on the actual making of 
works of art. In the back yards of the shops 
lie masses of chips from the working of 
marble. In a well that served one of the 
shops were discovered a number of delicately 
carved marble basins, which had broken 
in the making and had been discarded. Sunk 
deep in the earth at one point was a pit, in 
the bottom of which still stood the lower 
part of a mould for the casting of a bronze 
statue. Deep down over bedrock throughout 
much of the area were the moulds for the 








THE POLITICAL, RELIGIOUS AND COMMERCIAL CENTRE OF ATHENS OF THE 


400 A.D. In the left middle ground stands the 
twelfth-century church of the Holy Apostles ; to the 
right the excavation house and temporary museum, 
which will be removed as soon as the permanent 
museum is ready. 

Other aspects of the public life of the Agora are 
illustrated by Figs. 5 and 12. On the face of the tall 
marble slab (4 ft. 9 ins. high) a pair of roof-tiles is carved 
in high relief. This curious monument stood opposite 
the Tholos, and apparently served as an official 
standard for the shape and size of roof-tiles. 

The fragment of red-figured pottery shown in 
Fig. 12 is actually the base of a drinking-cup, but it 
derives its chief interest from the name scratched on 


making of terracotta figurines and many of the 
wasters discarded in the process. In Fig. 11 
appears a typical mould (right) and beside it 
a modern impression ; the figurine represented 
a well-modelled youthful form. 

Nor have the finished products of the major arts 
been lacking among the finds of the past season. 
Outstanding among them is a marble head of Heracles, 
about one-half life-size, a first-rate work of the late 
archaic period (Fig. 9). Sadly fragmentary but still 
lovely is the marble torso of the goddess Athena 
wearing zgis and Medusa head: an original of the 
late fifth century (Fig. 13). The sculpture of the 
Roman period may be illustrated by the striking 
portrait-study of a man (Fig. 10) and by the piquant 
rendering of a girl's head (Fig. 8). These few 
specimens will illustrate the rich rewards which may 
be expected from the slow and toilsome and costly 
exploration of the lower levels of this ancient site. 
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WHERE PERICLES TRIUMPHED AND SOCRATES DELIGHTED TO 
CONVERSE: RECENT FINDS IN THE HUB OF ANCIENT ATHENS. 





FIG. 3. RELICS OF THE ATHENS OF MYCENAAN TIMES: FIG. 4. TYPICAL OF THE POTTERY OF THE CLASSICAL FIG. 5. PRESUMED TO HAVE BEEN A STANDARD FOR 
ONE OF SEVERAL TOMB CHAMBERS (BEHIND THE WALL, PERIOD FOUND : A BLACK-FIGURED AMPHORA, RECOVERED ’ THE SHAPE AND SIZE OF ROOF-TILES: A CURIOUS 
CENTRE) FOUND ON THE SLOPES OF THE AREOPAGUS. FROM A WELL OF THE EARLY SIXTH CENTURY. ‘ MARBLE MONUMENT, ABOUT 4 FT. 9 INS. HIGH. 
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FIG. 6. IDENTIFIED BY THEIR NATURE AS FROM THE GRAVE OF A WELL-TO-DO WOMAN OF THE NINTH CENTURY B.C.: POTTERY OF THE GEOMETRIC PERIOD, 

OF WHICH A LARGE PROPORTION ARE TOILET-BOXES. THE GROUP, FOUND ON THE SLOPES OF THE AREOPAGUS, CONTAINS FRAGMENTS OF BRONZE JEWELLERY. 
Continued.) 
the modern town-planners 
call a “ Civic Centre ''—it 
was the city-state’s political, 
religious and commercial 
centre. Among the many 


wen 
School of Classical Studies i 
at Athens, describes the work | | | | | finds described by Professor 
done and the finds made in aa Thompson and _ illustrated 
= Wins —=q on this page is one which 
\ 


N page 747 Professor 
Homer T. Thompson, 

Field Director of the Agora 
excavations of the American 


the eleventh and twelfth 
seasons of the School's great ant ' brings one of the most 
excavation of the Agora at ss f —_ amusing and interesting of 
Athens, a large-scale project 5 ; os aa | incidents in classical history 
which had the generous sup- on Le directly before us. It is a 
port of Mr. John D. Rocke- : . ij it a <—t potsherd (Fig. 12), the base 
feller and the Rockefeller of a drinking cup, bearing a 
Foundation. The first ten bird on the upper side and 
seasons were all pre-war. on the lower the scratched 
War interrupted the work, inscription ‘‘ Hyperbolos 
and the eleventh and twelfth Antiphanos *'—** Hyper- 
seasons, which he here a bolos, the son of Anti- 
describes, are the first to be phanes."" The Agora was 
done in the post-war period. always the scene of a custom, 
The Agora-—literally the common to many Greek 
market-place—-was a com- cities, but especially import- 
mon feature of all Greek FIG. 7. A MODEL OF THE WEST END OF THE AGORA, BASED ON THE EXCAVATIONS OF THE AMERICAN SCHOOL AT ant in Athens—the custom 
cities, and is perhaps the ATHENS. THE VARIOUS BUILDINGS AND THEIR USES ARE IDENTIFIED BY PROFESSOR THOMPSON IN MIS ARTICLE. of ostracism. In this cus- 





nearest equivalent of what 
(Continued on right. 


tom, which was designed to 
[Continued oppossic. 
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OBJECTS OF CLASSIC ART 
NEWLY FOUND AT ATHENS. 











THE POTSHERD THAT 
OSTRACISED OSTRACISM. 
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FOUND IN THE AGORA EXCAVATIONS: FIG. 9. A 
PERIOD" : 








FIRST-RATE 
A HEAD OF 
AND 


A PIQUANT GIRL’S HEAD OF THE ROMAN PERIOD. 
(Centimetre scale.) 


WORK OF THE 
HERACLES, 
IN EXCELLENT PRESERVATION. 


A STRIKING PORTRAIT-STUDY OF A MAN 


LATE ARCHAIC FIG. 10 
LIFE-SIZF, ¢ OF THE ROMAN PERIOD: AMONG THE WORKS OF 


HALF 








ABOUT 
ART FOUND IN THE AGORA, 
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FIG. If. 
IN THE EXCAVATIONS, AND (LEFT) A MODERN IMPRESSION FROM IT. 


AN INDICATION OF A FIGURINE INDUSTRY NEAR THE AGORA: (RIGHT) A MOULD DISCOVERED 
(Centimetre scale.) 
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FIG. 12. A REMARKABLE FIND WHICH RECALLS A COMIC HISTORIC INCIDENT OF 417 B.C. FIG. 13. A LOVELY, THOUGH FRAGMENTARY, TORSO OF THE GODDESS 


(DESCRIBED IN TEXT): A POTSHERD (LEFT, UNDER; RIGHT, UPPER SIDE), A RELIC OF THE OSTRACISM 


OF HYPERBOLOS, SON OF ANTIPHANES. 


ATHENA, WEARING THE GORGON HEAD AGIS ON HER BREAST: A FIFTH 
“ CENTURY ORIGINAL. (Centimetre scale). 





Continued.) 

curb the power of individuals, the citizens scratched on a potsherd {ostrakon) the 
name of the person most dangerous to the security of the republic. If a sufficient 
number of potsherds (6000) bore the same name, that man was “ ostracised '"—that is, 
he had to leave Athens for ten years. In 417 B.C. the two men whose personal influence 
was regarded as a threat to the republic were the rivals Nicias and Alcibiades. On the 
motion of Hyperbolos, the son of Antiphanes, an insignificant person, ostracism was 


resorted to. Alcibiades, however, suggested to Nicias that the followers of both of them 
should on this occasion unite, and the sole result of the voting was that the unfortunate 
Hyperbolos was ostracised. This farcical turn of events revealed the weakness of an 
otherwise excellent custom, and ostracism thereafter disappeared from the political life 
of Athens, this recently discovered potsherd being one of the actual votes cast on 
the historic occasion, 2300 years ago 
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C= to think of it, the intellectual level of the 
ordinary successful film seems very much lower 
than that of the ordinary successful play or novel. 
“Seems, Madam !—-nay, it is; I know not seems.” 
The novel-reviewer reads some six novels a week, 
and he shouts—like Schumann hailing the advent 
of Chopin—" Hats off, Gentlemen, a genius! ’’ once 
a month or so. (Or so it seems to me, who read far 
more novel-reviews than new novels.) The dramatic 
critic—whose domain I may be said to know rather 
better—sees and analyses anything between 100 and 
200 new plays every year, and he is moved to mumble 
the word “ masterpiece "’ perhaps—in a good year— 
once every quarter. The critics of the cinema seem 
to be even more chary than their colleagues in the 
theatre. They hail a new film as “ masterly "’ hardly 





“ OUR SYMPATHIES ARE SUPPOSED TO BE ENGAGED BY THE TRIBU- 
LATIONS OF A GANG OF ITALIAN BRICKLAYERS IN BROOKLYN IN 
THE 1920's": “GIVE US THIS DAY "--A SCENE SHOWING LUIGI 
(CHARLES GOLDNER) AND GEREMIO (SAM WANAMAKER) RESTING 
AFTER LUIGI HAS SAVED GEREMIO (LEFT) FROM A FALLING BARREL, 


more than three times in a year (though perhaps 
this rule applies solely to English and American 
films, and the new French and, even more, the 
new Italian school had better be left out of 
the argument). 

But there is this further point, which is more 
to the immediate purpose. In the world of the 
cinema (I am convinced) public opinion is far 
more widely removed from professionally critical 
opinion than it is in the world of books or the 
world of the theatre. The cinema public is 
swayed by its adoration of the stars far more 
than by its perusal of the critics. If a mediocre 
play is put on, even with highly popular 
favourites in the chief parts, it usually fails when 
the dramatic critics have declared its mediocrity. 
On the other hand, no amount of film-critical 
severity will keep the public away from a feeble- 
splurgy film if those first-magnitude film-players, 
Vega Betelgeuze and Orion Procyon, in parts 
howsoever iil-fitted to their talents, are glittering 
in the cast. I glance down the list of West End 
London's cinema-theatres at the present moment 
of writing, and I see no fewer than six films 
mentioned which are all doing extremely well, 
though all were attacked by most of the film- 
critics on account of their insipidity, absurdity, 
or inadequacy. And while I am, so to speak, 
“at it,” I alsa glance down the list of West 
EndsLondon's theatres, and there I detect only 
one play which is doing well though the critics 
were severe about its sensationalism. 

All three of the new films I have just seen will, 
I swear, be highly popular, though we film-critics 
have found little that is good to say about any 
of them. They may not run for many weeks in 
the West End, but they will certainly linger for 
many months in the provinces. The title alone 
of “Give Us This Day” (at the Odeon) will 
prove a magnet, and there is a note of religiosity in 
this singular and, on the whole, somewhat distasteful 
piece which bodes well for it. It has been proved time 
and again that religiosity is a quality far more attrac- 
tive to the masses than mere art. The play called 
“The Sign of the Cross’’—I am willing to wager 

-has brought far more ready money into the 
box-offices of England than the entire works of 
Henrik Ibsen. 
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A FILM WHICH 
MARKED PICTORIAL Sanse "™ : 
GOOD FRIDAY, 


One is “ Give Us This Day” 
says the title alone will prove a 
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THE LEVEL IS LOW. 


By ALAN DENT. 


This film has been directed and made (in England) 
by Edward Dmytryvk, who was previously responsible 
for the brilliant ‘‘ Cross Fire’ and also for this year’s 
fairly and reasonably enthralling ‘“‘ Obsession.”” In 
every way it is less effective than either of those. Its 
script is unconscionably over-written; yet the tale 
it tells, though squalid enough, is often redeemed 
from sheer squalor by Dmytryk’s marked pictorial 
sense. Our sympathies are supposed to be engaged 
by the tribulations of a gang of Italian bricklayers in 
Brooklyn in the 1920's. In the case of one particular 
bricklayer (Sam Wanamaker) and the young wife 
he imports from Italy (Lea Padovani), they are 
genuinely if not very deeply engaged. 
up housekeeping with 
no house of their own 
to keep, though they 
have a dream-house 
which they pinch and 
scrape to achieve. 
They have setbacks, 
they have children, 
and he has a bout of 
unfaithfulness with an 
indeterminate _night- 
prowler (Kathleen 
Ryan) The hero loses 
the affection of his 
comrades when.he is 
promoted to being 
their overseer. And 
in order to make a 
little more money, 
during the crash of 
1929, he undertakes a 
demolition job which 
he knows to be unsafe. 
First his own father- 


The pair set 





“Grve us THIS Day,” 


SCAFFOLDING TO BE DROWNED IN A FLOOD OF LIQUID CONCRETE. 


This week Mr. Dent discusses three new films which he says will “ be highly popular, 
though we film-critics have found little that is good to say about any 
(a J. ae Rank Production), of which Mr. Dent 

—~ yh e— * there is a note of religiosity in this 
singular and, on the whole, somewhat distasteful piece which bodes well for it.’ 


in-law is crippled in a fall of masonry ; and then he him- 
self is drowned in a flood of liquid concrete. If I point 
out that this crisis happens on a Good Friday and that 
the victim is last seen with his arms wide extended and 
his face in agony, it is as faras I care to goin pointing 
this film's pretentions in the matter of religiosity. The 
widow's compensation-money is just exactly enough for 
her to purchase the dream-house at last and move into 
it with her children. The film is a good half-hour too 
long, and several shots—especially those of details in 
building technique—are maddeningly prolonged. But the 


“1S OFTEN REDEEMED FROM SHEER SQUALOR BY DMYTRYK'S 


SHOWING THE CRISIS ON 
WHEN GEREMIO (54M WANAMAKER) FALLS FROM THE UNSAFE 


of them.” 


ne 
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playing of the sorely tried young couple keeps it inter- 
esting and sometimes even moving, and Miss Padovani 
has features which remind us of the great Magnani. 
She has a hint, too, of the same expressiveness. 

A second film obviously doomed to popularity is 
“The Crooked Way,” a film of the violent gangster- 
racket sort which I spend my film-going life trying to 
avoid, though I do not always succeed. It so happened 
that I had two hours to spare the other evening, 
so I dropped in at the London Pavilion to see this 
film's final showing of the day. It concerned a young 
soldier called Ed Rice who had a piece of shrapnel 
in his brain which prevented him from remembering 
anything whatever of his past. So the psychiatrists— 
rather ill-advisedly, it seemed to me—sent him off 
alone to Los Angeles, and he had hardly come out of 





A FILM DIRECTED, AND MADE IN ENGLAND, BY EDWARD DMYTRYK : 

“GIVE US THIS DAY "—SHOWING GEREMIO (SAM WANAMAKER) 

AND ANNUNZIATA (LEA PADOVANI), THE WIFE HE HAS IMPORTED 

FROM ITALY, IN THE GARDEN OF THE HOUSE HE HAS HIRED FOR 
THEIR THREE-DAY HONEYMOON, 


the railway-station when two ferocious thugs said : 
“Why, there’s Ed Riccardi—let’s ring up the 
Chief at once!” Rice, now re-identified as 
Riccardi, discovered that he was “ a no-good heel ”’ 
who had been the husband of a double-crossing 
jade called Nina. He endured a terrible time at the 
hands of the Chief, on whom he had once sworn 
King’s Evidence (or its Californian equivalent), and 
I could not help—-without a very poignant concern 
—wondering whether all the blows behind the ear 
which Ed received were not almost enough to 
dislodge the shrapnel which occasioned his amnesia. 
In the end, Nina triple-crossed everybody and 
motored Ed off to love, liberty, and a land beyond 
the horizon where Ed could be Rice for ever 
after and hear nothing more whatever about 
Riccardi and the nefarious past. I have a 
theory, which no one will ever take at all seriously, 
that this kind of film provides far more of 
pernicious excitement than of innocent pleasure. 
- It is all the worse—no/, all the better—for being 
extremely competently made and _ ultra-slickly 
directed by Robert Florey, and its leading part is 
smoothly acted in the Mitchum manner by John 
Payne. I noticed many young men, in the last 
few shots, standing near the exit—anxious to be 
back in the streets and yet equally anxious not 
to miss the conclusion. And their eyes were as 
bright as their bright American ties. The same 
film will give the same kind of delight to the 
young folks of Manchester and Newcastle and 
Glasgow. I cannot but think it deleterious. 
Everybody up and down the country will find a 
much less harmful source of pleasure in “ Every- 
body Does It" (Leicester Square). This is not 
perhaps a very high comedy, but it is a jolly one, 
about a jocose business man (Paul Douglas) whose wife 
(Celeste Holm) aspires to be a singer and gives a public 
recital which is as comically bad as Joseph Cotten’s 
public lecture in ‘‘ The Third Man."’ Then someone—it 
is none other than Linda Darnell disguised as an 
operatic soprano—discovers that the tycoon himself 
has a baritone voice of a beauty and resonance which can 
split tumblers and even cheval-glasses. She lures him 
to perform with her in an opera. He takes stage-fright, 
and the catastrophic result will convulse everybody 
who goes to films, with the possible exception of those 
who are about to make a début in amateur opera. 
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MR. SYDNEY LEE, R.A. 


on October 31, aged eighty-three. 
er and engraver, he 


PROFESSOR DOROTHY GARROD. 
Appointed head of the Department of 
Archaol 


logy and ~~ at Cam- re 
bridge in succession ~ ee in 1922 and R.A. in 
Hutton, to date October | 1950. Pro- 
fessor Garrod, a contributor to The /Ilus- 
been Professor of 








AWARDED THE “ AMERICAN TROPHY” FOR A GALLANT SOLE SURVIVOR OF A LONDON AIRPORT CRASH: 
DEED: MISS BETTY IVES. ENGINEER OFFICER E. 0. SIVAGE. 

It was announced on November 3 that At 2 a.m. on October 28 a Grumman 
the “American Trophy” has — ‘ Mallard amphibian aircraft belonging to 
awarded to twelve-year-old Betty the Superior Oil Company of US.A., 
for the most gallant deed by a St. jon ' 

Ambulance cadet during the year. 
Although a poor swimmer, she dived 
into 10 ft. of water in a gravel-pit to 

rescue a l boy. 








MISS HELEN HOKINSON. . ADMIRAL LOUIS E. DENFELD. 

Killed in the crash between a Skymaster President Truman announced on Oct. 27 
air-liner and a Lightning fighter aircraft r — that Admiral Denfeld would be removed 
at Washington < Woven . She < 5 from Se. post of Chief of Naval Opera- 


air disaster appear on page 729. 











THE QUEEN, HON. FELLOW OF THE ROYAL COLLEGE OF OBSTETRICIANS AND GYNACOLOGISTS, WATCHING THE 
INSTALLATION OF PROFESSOR HILDA LLOYD AS PRESIDENT, BY SIR WILLIAM GILLIATT, RETIRING PRESIDENT. 
On November 3, her Majesty the Queen became an Honorary Fellow of the Revel Cotten of Ohetetsistens and Oranesionts 
President and first hon. sec. of the College, and Professor R. W. Johnstone, Senior Fellow in Scotland, 
made a characteristically gracious and beautifully- phrased a 


iuien end the 
performed by Sir William Gilliatt as President of the College. A few minutes later installed 
Lioyd—who is the first woman to hold the office of President of one of the Royal Colleges—as his successor. 





MARSHAL ROKOSSOVSKY. 
One of Russia’s leadi: 








ish Govern 
request of President Bierut. 
Minister of National 

















BRIGADIER M. D. ERSKINE. 
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MR. EDWARD R. STETTINIUS. 
pus suddenly at pe 4 Ba SIGNING THE AGREEMENT FOR A UNITED STATES OF 
Ee ee ee Sen H.H. HAMID II, SULTAN OF PONTIANAK, MR. HATTA AND DR. M. J. 
and United States Secretary of State, 1944-45. A resolution agreeing to a draft constitution for a United States of Indonesia, to take effect immediately after 

tte wertaes Govetaniy a0 Aanestean vepeemmnttins , supe in the Hall of Knights, at The Hague on November 2. The 

the Security and chairman of the and See eee © So ene ee Cae yee 
United States delegation at mene’  emed . Indonesia will be joined with the Netherlands in a loose but friendly union, with Queen Juliana as in charge of recent military operations against 

of the United Nations, the link. Dutch opinion regards the agreement as “a workable com - Malayan bandits. 


INDONESIA: MR. H. J. 
PRINSEN (L. TO R.). 
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LLAMAS : 


T the time of the Spanish Conquest aborigines of 
the New World had managed to domesticate 
scarcely a handful of native animals, and of these 
only one, the llama (Lama glama glama), served as a 
beast of burden. Only in the Andes of South America 
were New World Indians able to shift burdensome 
loads from their own shoulders to those of an unpro- 
testing animal. In their old centre of domestication, 
the Andean highlands of Peru and Bolivia, llamas 
still remain an important means of transport on the 
high altiplano, often traversing mountainous trails 
where horses or mules would fail to pass, 
and at elevations where an ordinary man’s 
breath, thinned out by the rarefied air, is 
wellnigh impotent. 
Pizarro, Conquistador of Peru, was 
among the first Europeans to see these 


strange ‘ships’’ of the Andes. Near 
present-day Tumbes, in northern Peru, he 
viewed flocks of what he called “little 


camels,” an observation quite exact, for 
llamas and their close relatives (collectively 
the auchenias) are actually South American 
camels (Camelidea). Although the ungulate 
llamas have a general family resemblance, 
they differ in minor ways. Much lighter 
in build, they are only about one-third the 
size of their Old World cousins; they also 
lack a hump; possess more completely 
separated toes ; have a woolly, stumpy tail ; 
and sport a thinner neck, with longer head, 
larger ears, and jaws which carry two teeth 
less (thirty-two) than are found in the more 
familiar camel. 

Zoologists do not have far to look for the 
llama’s forbears, which appear to be the 
llama-like but wild guanacos which inhabit 
not only the high Andes but also, and in larger 
numbers, the bleak pampas of Patagonia, 
where they were described a century ago 
by Charles Darwin while on his historic trip with the 
Beagle. No one knows when the ancient civilisations 
of the Andes, which culminated in the Inca Empire, 
domesticated their beast-of-burden. The evidence 
we have indicates a very long period of domestication. 
One might even go so far as to say that the highland 





A WILD RELATIVE OF THE LLAMA WHOSE FLEECE PROVIDES A GREATLY 
ralzeD WOOL, LONG, FINE, SOFT AND LUSTROUS IN CHARACTER : 
THE ADULT VICUNA, 


Photographs by Dr. W. H. Hodge. 


civilisations of ancient Peru were enabled to get 
their start only after the domestication of the llama, 
for no civilisation could live and develop in the cold 
of the Andean heights without the warmth of clothing 
made from a readily available animal wool. This 
wool came from llama ficeces. 

Although the early llama stock must have served 
primarily as a source of clothing and food, close 
human contact with these proud-looking beasts through 
the centuries brought other uses. A superior strain 
was developed solely to produce the all-important 
wool, To-day we call this strain the alpaca (Lama 
glama pacos); its wool is unsurpassed in fineness 
among domesticated, wool-producing animals—tribute 
enough to the aboriginal civilisation which brought 
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NEW WORLD BEASTS OF BURDEN. 


By WALTER HENRICKS HODGE, S.M., A.M., Ph.D. 


this race into being. But for the llama was reserved 
a more all-purpose rank which did not include wool- 
producing. To be sure, no llama skin with its coarse 
wool was ever wasted, nor is it to-day. The hides 
are the source of sandals and serve as rugs on the 
earthen floor of the serrano’s hut, and at night become 
blankets. Cut into strips, llama skins have long 


served for making thongs or crude hide rope, as is 
also the coarse but sturdy hair. 





TYPICAL OF THE RUGGED COUNTRY THROUGH WHICH LLAMA PACK-TRAINS, CARRYING ALL SORTS 
THE CHINCHAO VALLEY OF CENTRAL PERU, FRAMED BY 


CECROPIA TREES. 


But primarily the llama was developed as a “ ship 
of the Andes”; and so one sees it generally to-day 
in the numerous requas, or llama pack-trains, which, 
even in this day of civilisation, may be found in every 
highland town of the sierra and packed with all sorts 
of commodities. In the richer ore-producing centres 
of Peru, llamas still aid in carrying cargoes from in- 
accessible mines to points on the British-owned rail- 
roads. The animals owned by mining concerns run 
into thousands. Only males serve as pack animals. 
Besides the llama’s eminent sure-footedness, its value 
as a beast of burden lies in several 
features. A heavy wool coat makes 
saddle blankets and special pack 
trappings unnecessary—all these are 
“built in” the animal, as are also 
shoes ; no expensive grains are needed for 
feed, for llamas graze as they travel on 
the grasses met en route ; they are very 
tractile in groups, and a simple corral 
need be a mere rope thrown around the 
necks of a group. Since they must feed 
as they travel, and only during the 
daytime, pack llamas move more 
leisurely than mules; they cannot be 
hurried, and so seldom average more 
than 12 to 20 miles per day. 

Tradition has it that the llama will 
carry 100 lb., no more. Perhaps on an 
average this figure is exact enough, but 
actually llama work-loads vary with the 
animal. Small beasts may be able to tote 
only 75 Ib., while an extra-large llama 
may carry 130 Ib. easily. It is true that 
if overlcaded an animal will refuse to 
move—it seems to know what its capacity 
is, and no herdsman would try to urge 
him on, not for fear of the wad of spittle which all 
auchenias are wont to direct when angry or disturbed, 
but more because of the mutual respect that one finds 
existing between llamas and their Indian masters. For 
the highland Indian really loves the llama with a love 
which was initiated centuries ago during its domes- 
tication. Llama lambs are as lovable as any animal 
baby, and are always the pets of highland children ; 
thus affection for these beasts is instilled at a tender 
age. I have never heard an Indian speak other than 
softly to his beasts. He fondles them when loading 
or unloading them. He urges them on with a low, 
soft whistle, compared with the unprintable oaths 
used by Andean muleteers! If a llama falters, the 
Indian helps it to its feet, and if necessary will delay his 
pack train in order to permit ample rest for the tired 
beast. On days of fiesta his animals, and especially 


AN EXAMPLE OF THE EVER-FPRESENT LLAMA MOTIF IN PERU: 
LLAMAS ON A MODERN CARVED GOURD FROM HUANCAYO. 


his favourite lead beast, may be decorated from ears 
to toes and in some cases would make the trappings 
of a circus horse look dull. It is natural for these 
beasts to lend themselves to such decoration, for they 
have a supercilious mien, their head held high on a long 
neck which can boast all the lissom grace of a swan. 

Llamas are animals of altitude. They are especially 
adapted to rarefied atmosphere and are at home on 
the high treeless grazing lands of the Andes, roughly 
between 10,000 to 14,000 ft. Pack llamas often take 
an occasional trip to the dry coast, or into the border 
of the wet jungle country, but prolonged 
lingering at such elevations seems to be 
deleterious, and they often become sickly. 
On the other hand, in the native heights, 
they thrive even in the not infrequent 
blizzards or snow squalls, their warm fleeces 
making them impervicus to the elements. 

In the high Andes the llama population is 
greatest in the Peruvian-Bolivian area about 
lofty Lake Titicaca, where several million 
llamas probably live, all owned by Indians. 
The neighbouring mountainous sections of 
Argentina and Chile also have their small 
quota of llama herds, which also extend north- 
ward into Peru, but in rapidly dwindling 
numbers, until they peter out in the Chim- 
borazo region of Ecuador, to which country 
these beasts were carried during the north- 
ward expansion of the Inca Empire. 

In the present as in the past, the llama 
still epitomises the highlands. For although 
Old World beasts of burden—donkeys, horses 
and mules—have long since become common- 
place in llama-land, the Indians’ favourite 
is still the lama. Giving meat and milk, 
it has long nourished these people; llama 
fleeces and hides still warm or sole the 
Indians in a bleak and inhospitable land ; 
in the treeless altiplano and high puna 
regions its dried dung is one of the few fuels avail- 
able for cooking, and is called “carbon peruano”’ 
(Peruvian coal) ; as a cheap yet efficient cargo-bearer 
on the most precipitous of trails, it remains un- 
surpassed ; an all-purpose animal, it continues to 
be a beloved friend as well. What the lonely serrano 
has felt towards this silent companion of his daily 
highland treks has been expressed, if not in the 
written word, then at least pictorially throughout 
the centuries by Peruvian artists in a multitude of 
llama motifs. These decorate ancient Peruvian 





PYROGRAPHS FEATURING 


ceramics, find simple, sculptured form in cold Andean 
stone or in glittering precious metals, and colour the 
superb aboriginal textiles, which only because of the 
auchenias and their wool have been able to come out 
of Ilama-land. 

What is more, the deep aboriginal affection for the 
llama is now felt by the Indians’ old conquerors, the 
Spanish Peruvians, who have rightfully raised this 
Andean camel to official status, a position similar to 
that occupied by the lion of Britain and the bald 
eagle of the United States. Peruvian flags and coats- 
of-arms, coinage, stamps and seals, all honour the 
llama. Even a fine bronze statue to this faithful 
native beast has been placed on downtown Lima's 
beautiful Paseo de la Republica to remind all who 
pass of the great part the llama has played in the 
Republic's progress and history 
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THE “SHIP OF THE ANDES”: SUPERCILIOUS 
PACK-LLAMAS; AND THEIR “DISNEY” RELATIVES. 


im 
HAVE A SUPERCILIOUS MIEN, THEIR HEAD HELD HIGH ON A LONG NECK WHICH 


N ; G > yan” > : r / ; . . 1 
CAN BOAST ALL THE LISSOM GRACE OF A SWA A GROUP OF LLAMAS. THE SHIP OF THE ANDES PACK-LLAMAS STRIDING OUT ALONG 
ONLY MALES SERVE AS PACK ANIMALS, AND CARRY LOADS WEIGHING 100 LB. 


* THEY 
A MOUNTAIN PATH IN PERU 





FRATERNISING ON THE HIGH PAMPAS OF SOUTHERN PERU AN ANIMAL OF ALTITUDE AND ESPECIALLY ADAPTED TO THE KAREFIED ATMOSPHERE 
IN A WALT DISNEY FILM: (LEFT) A VICUNA, A WILD SPECIES, AND (RIGHT) THE DOMESTICATED ON THE HIGH, TREELESS GRAZING LANDS OF THE ANDES THE LLAMA, A SOUTH 
ALPACA. THESE ANIMALS PRODUCE THE FINEST WOOLS IN THE WORLD. AMERICAN MEMBER OF THE CAMEL FAMILY 


AND RESEMBLING CHARACTERS 


Dr. W. H. Hodge writes on and from the latter the two domesticated species, the llama and the alpaca, were 
probably derived. From the alpaca is obtained a fine wool, unsurpassed among 
domesticated, wool-producing animals, while the male domesticated llama can carry 


a 100-Ib. load over the roughest of mountain tracks 


In “ The World of Science" article on the facing page, 
the llama, an animal known to many of us only as a specimen in a Zoo, but which, 
in South America, is an invaluable beast of burden in the Andean highlands of Peru 
and Bolivia. There are two wild species of Nama, the vicufia and the larger guanaco, 

Photographs by Dr. W. H. Hodge 
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N” many of us will forget the winter of 1947 
4 when the whole economy of this island was 
in danger of collapse and we realised how easily the 
complicated structure of modern industry can be 
upset by nature deviating a point or two from her 


normal course. In a simpler 


age a prolonged frost of this - " ——ee 


character could cause discom- 
fort, even hardship, but not 
near disaster : its effects would 
he limited, because communities 
mostly lived close to their 
natural sources of supply and 
their wants were comparatively 
few. Europe, so the story goes, 
suffered a similar icy visitation 
in 1709: people very sensibly 
wrapped themselves up, made 
the best of it, and in due course 
greeted the spring Nothing 
much in that for the social 
historian, you will say. In fact, 
that particular frost helped to 
produce a change in the 
material in common use for 
domestic furniture. Just how 
much weight is to be attached 
to this theory I am not in a 
position to estimate, but if the 
great freeze really caused havoc 
among the walnut trees of 
France, as it is said to have 
done, nature herself took a 
hand in dictating furniture 
fashions and compelled the 
English makers to look farther 
afield. What they found was 
mahogany, which was already 
being carried from across the 


ocean in small quantities; the oc: wape asour 1695 
THE MANNER OF DANIEL MAROT 
to look your best in 
such a chair as this you should wear a full-bottomed 
wig to which this fine carving will provide an 
adequate background.” 
(By Courtesy of M. Harris and Sons.) 


growing dearth of walnut en- 
couraged further imports. This, 
of course, did not happen 
suddenly. The age of walnut 
as far as furniture design goes, 
lasted from about 1660 to 1740 ; the age of mahogany 
overlapped, beginning about 1720 or so. By 1750 it 
was by far the most popular wood. The exportation of 
walnut from France was forbidden in 1720, and that, 
in itself, seems to show that there is something in the 
theory already 
noted. There are 
two varieties of 
each of these 
beautiful woods, 
walnut and mahog- 
any Walnut: 
(1) Juglans regia 

pale brown; 
(2) Juglans nigra- 

brown, with dark 
markings. Mahog- 
any : (t) Spanish— 
i.c., from the West 
Indies (Sir Walter 
Raleigh repaired 
his ships with it) ; 
(2) Honduras, 
which is a trifle less 
heavy and not quite 
so hard, and was 
the normal material 
of the cabinet- 
maker after 1760. 
The learned in these 
matters—and how 
Il envy them their 
knowledge ! — tell 
me that it is by 
no means difficult to distinguish between these two 
varieties in each case even after several generations 
of home-proud polishers have lavished infinite pains 
upon them I confess that such connoisseurship 
is beyond me. The use of walnut, by the way, ts 
much earlier in Italy and France Everyone is 
familiar with the magnificently carved sixteenth-century 
French cupboards, etc., in walnut. English furniture 
of this century is almost inevitably oak, but there are 
a few extant pieces in walnut which can be ascribed 
with some confidence to this country, and it is 


Frank Davis writes that “ 





This desk—a fine thing by any standard 








A WALNUT CHAIR IN 





ru. 5 SHOWING THE CHARACTERISTIC 
A CHIPPENDALE-STYLE WRITING DESK, ¢. 1775 


illustrates the beauty of the grain of mahogany 
That of the two cupboard doors “is a decoration by itself and adds enormously to the 
genera! effect.” 
(By Courtesy of Frank Partridge and Sons.) 
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A PAGE FOR COLLBCTORS. 
WALNUT AND MAHOGANY. 


By FRANK 


presumed the timber was imported. Here are two 
photographs showing characteristic walnut styles 
One could scarcely find a greater contrast, yet they 
are separated by not more than twenty years. Fig. 1 
was made about 1695, and in the manner of Daniel 
Marot, the French Huguenot who settled in Holland, 
and may possibly have come over to England to work 
at Hampton Court. There seems to be no record 
of his ever having done so, but a great deal of the 
furniture in the William and Marv rooms at the Palace 
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FIG 2 DESIGNED “ FOR TEA AND GOSSIP BY 


owes much to his influence—as does 
this chair, with its carved cresting 
and vases of fruit, shells, strapwork 
and large oval medallion, the legs and 
stretcher carved 

in a similar © 

manner This 
highly elab- 
orated mode— 
half - French and half - Dutch 
found no favour in the new reign, 
and the stool and chair of Fig. 2 
(from the Christchurch Mansion, 
Ipswich) provide the answer—an 





AND BEAUTIFUL GRAIN OF THE WOOD iG. ¢ UWLLUSTRATING THE LOVELY “FioURE”™ OF THE Woop: 
A WALNUT WRITING-CABINET OF THE EARLY EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 
Frank Davis writes of the particular virtue of walnut wood itself, 
“. . . the pattern which nature has given to it,” 
“ This writing-cabinet displays these markings to perfection.” 
(By Courtesy of the Christchurch Mansion Museum, Ipswich.) 


answer much closer to the demands of modern taste. 
It is not that the William and Mary piece lacks 
elegance—far from it. It has great distinction, but 
its style is one of ceremony, and demands a certain 
spacious formality if it is not to look out of place 
im its surroundings. It springs from a large family 
of similar late seventeenth-century chairs (not all, of 
course, carved with such exuberant detail), with 
high, straight backs not designed for relaxation, and 
which seem to demand an equally elaborate style of 
clothes, and more particularly of hairdressing in the 





THE Fire"; 
WALNUT STOOL AND CHAIR: —~ 
In contrast to the elaborate William and Mary chairs, whose style is one of 
ceremony, these two Queen Anne pieces are made by a man who “ was thinking 
more of comfort than appearance.” 
(By Courtesy of the Christchurch Mansion Museum, Ipswich.) 
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person who uses them. In short, to look your best 
in such a chair as this you should wear a full-bottomed 
wig, to which this fine carving will provide an adequate 
background. Wig or no wig, put it in the hall or 
the dining-room. The two Queen Anne pieces are for 
tea and gossip by the fire, the faint tinkle of china, 
heads that nod, with maybe a cat in the offing. The 
only carving on the chair is a shell with a small husk 
immediately below it. The stuffed back seems a 
trifle clumsy in shape ; it swells outwards above arm- 
level, as if encouraging heads 
to loll sideways, which is merely 
pointing out that the man who 
made it was thinking more of 
comfort than appearance. This 
is perhaps one of the aims of 
the chair-maker of this period. 
His predecessors—taken by and 
large—thought of a fine design 
first and of the human carcass 
afterwards : after 1700 people 
began to realise that chairs 
were made for men and not 
men for chairs. I am, of course, 
over-simplifying, but it is true 
that the upholsterer (‘ up- 
holder,"” was the old term) 
becomes more important as 
the years pass. So much for 
two rather obvious contrasts 
Now for walnut as such, 
irrespective of any particular 
stvle—I mean the particular 
virtue of the wood itself. 
This—to me, at any rate—is 
its lovely “' figure,” that is, 
the pattern which nature has 
given to it. Here, in Fig. 4, 
is a writing-cabinet (also from 
the Ipswich collection) of the 
early eighteenth century, 
which displays these markings to perfection; both on 
the wide surfaces outside and on the small drawers and 
cupboard doors within. The piece is nothing more than 
a series of boxes ; some may feel that the upper part 
makes it top-heavy 
—that, I suggest, 
depends upon the 
height of the ceiling 
and the size of the 
room in which it 
happens to be, and 
a photograph which 
shows its details, as 
this one does, cannot 
relate it to its sur 
roundings. There is 
no wood which lends 
itself so readily to 
those pretty tricks 
with carefully 
chosen veneers 

they were practised 
throughout the long 
years in which 
walnut was popular 
—and indeed these 
natural markings 
are so delightful 
that some of us 
regret — sometimes 
—that anyone 
ventured to 
improve upon 
nature by deco- 
rating such a wood 
with marqueterie. 
If walnut possesses 
this peculiar virtue, 
mahogany also has 
its own less varied 
beauty. This is 
more difficult to 
illustrate because, 
the grain patterns on a dark wood do not always show 
up so plainly in a photograph. Perhaps Fig. 3, the 
Chippendale desk, a fine thing by any standard, and 
for other reasons, in addition to the quality of the 
wood—illustrates this point pretty well. The grain 
of the two cupboard doors is a decoration by itself, 
and adds enormously to the general effect. One can 
be quite sure that the maker recognised this—his very 
reticent use of decoration—the two circles, each with 
four formal designs pointing to the corners—serve 
to accentuate the natural pattern 
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and considers that 
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INCLUDING “FAUVE” AND CUBIST 
PAINTINGS: SOME VERY MODERN 
TATE GALLERY ACQUISITIONS. 
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ey a Se Fils Dae PORTRAIT OF DORELIA BY THE LATE GWEN 

OHN, ACCEPTED AS A GIFT FROM THE EXECUTOR® 

MAN SEATED BY GIACOMETTI. A GOUACHE CAB-HORSE”: BY R. B. BEVAN. THIS PAINTING, HITHERTO ON LOA) , 1 THE LATE LORD DUVEEN 
‘ J ‘ > )» , 
BY THE SCULPTOR WHOSE PAINTING IS ALMOsT THOUGH NOT EXHIBITED SINCE 1939, WITH TWO OTHERS, HAS BEEN ACCEPTFD 
UNKNOWN IN THIS COUNTRY AS A GIFT FROM THE LATE LORD DUVEEN'S EXECUTORS. 
ti Serre a 
7 > > a 
. 5 i ites - a - : 
HE Tate Gallery, an +. ee He 4 - ‘ ; a *., 
which is de a" aK Se. Th er me 8 — ” 


signed to displaycon- © 
temporary works of 4 
art, has now placed 
on view a i.umber of 
recent . acquisitions, 
which include what 
many may regard as 
ultra-modern paint- 
ings, although they 
are by masters long 
accepted on the Con 
tinent. Previously 
the national collec- 
tion of foreign art 
has not possessed 
examples of either 
Cubist or Fauve 
paintings. These 
gaps have been reme- 
died by the purchase 
ef two works by 
Picasso in his cubist 
manner, and by a 
Matisse landscape. 
The name Fauve 
arose in 190S when the 
(Continued belox 





: ; NOTRE pDaME”™ BY 
nD iia jh te —_ . MENRI MATISSE (b. 1869), a = 
ST. MARK’S, VENICE: BY W. R. SICKERT (1860-1942), A NOTABLE WORK ADDED 10 THE on ¢ — ‘= . 
a 
COLLECTION AS A BEQUEST FROM GENERAL SIR IAN HAMILTON WAS ONE OF THE GROUP OF PAINTERS NAMED Les Fawves (THE WILD BEASTS) IN 190° 








BUSTE ": BY PABLO Picasso (6. 1881) A PAINTING, ¢. 1909, “ L'ITALIENNE " BY GEORGES rRovAULT (bd. 1871) AN “ PeEMME assise "> BY PABLO PICASSO (5. 1881) PAINTED 
HY THE MOST DISCUSSED OF CONTEMPORARY PAINTERS IN HIS IMPRESSIVE WORK CHARACTERISTIC OF THIS ARTIST'S POWER 1909-10, AN EXTREMELY WELL-KNOWN WORK IN THE ARTIST'S 
CUBIST MANNER FUL MANNER PAINTED IN 1938. CUBIST MANNER 

( omlimued 

critic Vauxcelles referred to the room in which Matisse, Dufy, Viaminck, Dérain and others A Matthew Smith landscape, “* Cornish Church " (not illustrated) has also been purchased 
exhibited at the Salon d’'Automne as the Cage aux Fauves (Wild Beasts’ Cage). The Cubist and “ Portrait of Dorelia"’ by Gwen John, “ Cab-horse™ by R. B. Bevan, and “ Coming 
school had its origins in the experiments undertaken about 1907 by Braque under the Out of School" by K. S. Lowry (not illustrated) have been accepted as a gift from 


influence of Cézanne and by Picasso and Dérain under the influence of negro art the executors of the late Lord Duveen 
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FICTION OF THE WEEK. 
HERE is a blessing on English novels about India; | don’t quite know why, but it 
And I was not surprised to find in “ Time Is So Short,"’ by Parr 


hardly ever fails. 
Couper (Peter Davies ; %s. 6d.), the most attractive novel of the week. 
weight also—the least in bulk, the most direct and homely in appeal. 
me as the closest to life. 

It reflects in anecdote the twilight of British India. The Goodings are about to leave ; 
their friends have nearly all gone, and they are waiting for an order which may come any 
The heat of the Punjabi summer, and the atmosphere of break-up indoors, are 
Colonel Gooding has 


It is the light- 
But vet it struck 


minute. 
like outward signs of the essential break-up ‘and loss of purpose. 
been with his regiment more than twenty vears. He 
knows every man in it; and now, when they are no 
longer his concern, he can't leave off worrying. Though 
an Indian has taken ower the command, he still haunts 
And Agatha, his wife, is just the same about 
She is a muddle-headed woman, 
aod has no vision; but for twenty years she has been 
toiling to help the ignorant, against their will. And now 
the Indian wives will Jet it all drop. Of that experience 
assures her, vet she keeps on till the last gasp—exhausting, 
futile though it is. Both she and Colonel Gooding have 


the lines. 
her Child Welfare. 


lived for duty, not for one another, or their home ; and 
now they can’t change. 
On top of that, there are the petty treasons. Their 


little dachshund, the pampered darling of the house, must 
be put to sleep. It is like murder—-but at least she will 


be spared the parting. But what of Dominic, a little 
black man from Madras, who tmtes all Punjabis, and has accuracies in White's play. 
not a tie or interest outside the Gooding family ? What : 


is Dominic to do without them ? 

But what are they to do, without India? They have 
the children, to be sure. But they have never been 
much aware of them, and it is rather late to start now. 
Agatha feels to blame for the lack of contact, in a muddled 
way—but still they get on her nerves. For instance, 
there is Rachel, only sixteen, talking of marriage : calmly, 
idiotically set on being married now. She has been 
engaged to John Carmichael for years and years, and at 
a proper age it would be suitable—but now it is nonsense. 


White Black 


. Dersy OD. 
P-%4 
Kt-KB3 

. P-KKt3 
BKtz 


P-K3 
P-KB4 
Kt-KB3 


Why? Because it isn't done. . . P--Bs 
However, John and Rachel intend to do it; they 
have it all mapped out. And then the country inter- 
venes. And Rachel, too, leaves her life in India. The 
The 


SP PY OMeY es 


love-affair is touching, though perhaps over-sweet. 
elder Goodings, and the Indians, and the whole predica- 


ment are still better, full of pathos and reality, and 
rendered with style and charm. 
“* Walk in Darkness,"’ by Hans Habe (Harrap ; 1os. 6d.), 


is on a much bigger scale, and is advertised as grim. 
One would expect grimness in the tragedy of an American 
Negro, dashing out his life on the colour bar. And vet, 
except for one or two brutal incidents, this is not a tough 
book. It has a flavour of compassion and reconcilement. 

Young Washington Roach is the victim of a deadly 
he wants to be white. And so he hates the whites 
for being white, and hates the blacks for being his own 
kind During the war he almost had a taste of being 
white; it has made his old life unendurable, so he 
re-enlists, and is sent to Germany. And there a white girl 
aceepts his love. Of course, he has to make it worth 
while—by stealing rations from the depét ; but the vital 
thing is, she seems not to know that he is black And 
when she speaks of a child—perhaps a white child, of 
his very own—he resolves to marry her 

And there his dream encounters unchanging circum- 
stance Permission is refused—because he is black. 
He marries just the same, is found out, and deserts when 
would send him bome. Eva has no use for him 
American, and she has learnt that 
Negroes don't count. Yet he sticks blindly to the dream. 
She does love him ; if only he were rich, she would come 
away with him, So he becomes an outlaw, and the leader 
of a black market gang. It is a fine life—of power, 
authority, revenge on the whites, and buccaneering for 
his white child. Eva has disposed of it at birth, to a 
Jewish girl—and yet he trusts on She betrays him. 
In escaping, he kills a police soldier. And the end 
Ss near 

But it is not a painful end. For he has given up, 
he is at peace ; and on his last day, with the visit of the 
chaplain who married him, peace is exalted into joy and 
triumph. Eva was false, but the Jewish Selma has been 
true, and will save his child. A European ending. And, 
despite the theme, a vigorous European talent. 

“ Once Upon a Time,’’ by Vaughan Wilkins (Cape ; 
128. 6d.), is a feast of swashbuckling romance. A young 
officer has just been catapulted from the skies into loss 
of memory. He takes it to be D-Day, and on that assump- 
tion seems to have killed a man. Finding himself in 
England and at peace, he bolts into a pantechnicon. 
And there he stumbles on a strange passenger, privately 
ensconced with two lovely girls. 

Thenceforward Mr. Warrack, Spicey and Twinkle 
have him in tow. At first they have to make sure of him— 
for they are wanted by the police. But soon he has become 
an ally, in a quest involving the Grand Duchy of Ehren- 
berg, its archives, and its hidden treasures, and a gang 
of ex-Nazi thugs, and the portrait of a lady who disappeared when Edward VII. was young. 
And all is jollity and swagger, and for those who like it, first-rate. 

And M. Simenon comes last. But then we know what to expect of him, and “ A Wife 
at Sea "’ (Routledge and Kegan Paul; 9s. 6d.! does much the same again. In the title- 
story, the skipper’s battle with his wife is a running duel between the sea and the shop. 
The Pitards are shopkeepers par excellence-—suspicious, grasping, hard-mouthed. And 
Madame Lannec is a Pitard. And she should not have come along. Ascendant, she destroys 
all peace and right living ; and the hour of danger—Lannec’'s hour—is too much for her. 

he other story is about a small-town doctor in Friesland who has killed his wife and her 
lover, not out of jealousy but envy. For de Schutter had everything—birth, money, 
elegance, success with women—and got away with everything ; he did exactly as he pleased, 
and yet the whole town admired him. While Kuperus bas never got away with a single 
thing, or even dared to try. The murder is bis first act of nonconformity —and it is no good. 

\ll the Simenon qualities are here as usual: the visibility, precision, hopelessness and 
moral squalor, And, of course, the genius for narrative K. Joun. 


inferior to 8. Q-B2; 


germ 
White can always answer .. 


his QBP as yet. 


they 


now ; she wanted an 


Black's 10... 
intention to play ... 


It is a good move. 


14. QB-Br: I 
15. Px 


prefer 


king unnecessarily.” 
it in 2562. 


20. Bx Kt. 


attack, but they suffice. 
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CHESS NOTES 
By BARUCH H. WOOD, M.Sc. 


HIS week I set a new type of problem. You may have 
heard it said that the loser at chess is the man who 
makes the last blunder. Though there are, of course, many 
opportunities for real brilliance in chess, 
doubtedly sets a premium on the avoidance of mistakes. 
When a player has the white pieces yet contrives to lose 

in 32 moves without making any outright blunder, 
obvious that he must have committed a number of minor 
inaccuracies. Here is a game played in the Hampstead 
Chess Club’s Championship this year. Cover the lower part 
of this column and see if you can list correctly the in- 
Then compare your opinions 
with mine. If we disagree in our diagnoses, it "s just too bad. 


QUEEN’S PAWN OPENING; 


L. 


17. 
18. 
19. 
20. 
21. 
22. 
23. 
24. 
25. 
26. 
27. 
28. 
29. 
30. 
31. 


White's first inaccuracy is 8. Q-Kt3, which is a shade 
the system of defence which Black 
has chosen, so effectively blocks the diagonal of white squares 


to his king that the chances of action along it are small. 


. QP x P, very comfortably, by 
Kt-Ks5, recovering the pawn with an improved position, 
and consequently need not bother about the protection of 


9. B-Kts is probably not the very best move. 
Black plays the Dutch Defence, he usually plans to attack 
om the king's side and the bishop only helps Black's schemes 
by becoming attacked by Black's . . 


11. KR-K1 is mechanical, rather than rational develop- 
ment ; it would be rational if there were a reasonable prospect 
of White’s smashing open the centre by P-KB3 and P-Kg4, 
but as White’s KKt must stay where it is, to guard that 
bishop, P-KB3 can’t be played. So White might just as 
well have left the rook where it is, and played Q-B2 at once. 

12. Q-Ba admits that his eighth move was not the best ; 

K-R1t was prompted more probably by the 
P-KKt4 and... 
does) than by any worries over his king’s possibly being 
attacked along the diagonal, so that the queen's sortie to 
QKt3 was really a waste of time. 
To acknowledge a previous mistake 
frankly is often the very best course in chess. 
14. B-Bg; 
B, the doubling of White's pawn is amply compen- 
sated by the disappearance of a Black bishop which had 
far more scope than White's. 


15. P-KR3 weakens his king’s position. 
an old book on chess printed in 1562 and one of the maxims 
given in it was “ Don't move the pawns in front of your 
Never mind, people will still be doing 


The last and fatal mistake. 
the position makes it obvious that White has obligingly 
eliminated all the pieces round his king, rendering the poor 
monarch defenceless. Black has not many pieces in the 
It is pointless to examine White's 
play beyond here: his situation is hopeless. 





MEN WHO SERVED THE EMPIRE. 

B" by bit the greatness of the Victorian era and the worth of its exemplars are being 
rediscovered and appreciated. It is a move to be fostered, not least in the literary 
sphere ; for there is an abundance of material lving ready to hand. Dorothy Middleton 
has found a grand subject in one great Victorian who has been somewhat overshadowed 
by his contemporaries—a fact which, in itself, shows how splendid was = breed of that 
period which a subsequent generation of lesser men sought to deride. “* Baker of the 
Nile '’ (Falcon Press ; 12s. 6d.) she tells the story of a mighty hunter, a ye... explorer, 
a zealous worker for the betterment of his fellow-men, a staunch believer in the virtues of 
the British Empire and its mission in the world. Samuel White Baker, had he lived 
to-day, would have been classed among the “ idle rich" ; 
for he came of a wealthy family, spent eight years hunting 
and shooting in Ceylon, and, back in this country, con- 
tinued to make sport his object. Yet all this was but 
training for his life’s work: the discovering of Albert 
N’yanza and the sources of the Nile, the suppressing of 
the slave trade, the opening up of Britain’s route to the 
East by way of the Mediterranean and the Middle East. 
Here, then, is a biography that cannot fail to stir the 
imagination. It abounds in adventure; it portrays 
a man of indomitable will, superlative courage and far- 
seeing vision. Mrs. Middleton has had the benefit of the 
family papers, including Baker's unpublished journals, 
and she illustrates her book with reproductions of his 
own drawings. 

That burning zeal for his country and its welfare 

which impelled Samuel White Baker to risk his life in 
the heart of Africa finds its counterpart in the story of 
James Craig, which St. John Ervine tells in “ Craigavon : 
Ulsterman "' (Allen and Unwin; 35s.). It was the Boer 
War, in which he fought, which made the British Empire 
a reality and not an abstraction for the young Craig. 
“At the bottom of all his actions and beliefs, was his 
faith in the British way of life. ... He was to grow 
in belief, and to look forward to a greater union than 
any that had vet appeared, a union of English-speaking 
peoples... ."’ The author does more than tell the story 
of James Craig, Viscount Craigavon ; he sets out “ to try 
to translate my countrymen, the Ulster people, into such 
terms that those who misunderstand and misinterpret 
them, shall at least perceive that we have reasons for 
our attitude towards our fellow-countrymen. . 
The result is a forceful record of men and affairs in one 
of the bitterest of all political feuds. Mr. St. John Ervine 
believes as passionately as did the man whose life and 
work he relates ; and that belief forbids him to equivocate. 
Consequently, he has written one of the most provocative 
biographies, and one in which many of the “ big names " 
of our generation are discussed and evaluated with 
complete freedom from restraint. 

With the subject of Home Defence once again exer- 
cising our minds, the account of what was done in the 
last war in this direction, published under the title 
“ Ack-Ack "' (Harrap; 18s.), gains added interest and 
significance. The author is General Sir Frederick Pile, 
G.C.B., D.S.O., M.C., who was G.O.C. Anti-Aircraft 
Command from the beginning to the end of the struggle, 
so that what he says is authoritative and, therefore, 
of importance, not merely in recording past history, but 
in looking into the future. In this connection, the 
opinions he expresses in his final pages regarding the 
future of air defence will evoke mixed feelings. “ The 
power of destruction of the bomber of the future does 
not appear to be limited, and it is therefore of the greatest 
importance that none are allowed to come through.” 
“ Against the new type of bomber aircraft, | think we 
should once and for all write off the fighter as a means 
of defence.” “. . . in the defence of the future there 
will be no human element. The target, whether bombers 
or rocket plane, will be picked up automatically ; 
the defence rockets will be fired at them at the most 
suitable moment—also automatically—and controlled 
automatically." 

For the historian, André Frangois-Poncet's memoirs 
of his seven years as French Ambassador in Berlin will 
prove valuable. He entitles them “ The Fateful Years "’ 
(Gollancz ; 18s.), and explains that they are based on 
the long and detailed reports he sent day by day, week 
by week, to his Government. He gives the story of the 
rise of Hitler, of the end of Locarno, of Munich; vivid 
portraits of Briining, Géring, Schacht, Ribbentrop, 
von Papen, Neville Chamberlain, Mussolini and others ; 
an estimation of British and French diplomacy during 
those critical years and an evaluation of the future. 

Whether it be the British Empire or Ireland, the 
defence of Britain during the last war, or the events 
leading up to that great conflict, the name of Winston 
Spencer Churchill cannot be kept out. In office and out 
of office he commands the attention, arouses the admira- 
tion or excites the vituperation of men and women the 
world over. A revised and enlarged edition of “ The 
Life and Times of Winston Churchill,"" by Malcolm 
Thomson (Odhams; 9s. 6d.), is consequently bound to 
appeal to a wide and varied circle. It tells in words 
and pictures the crowded story of an adventurous and 
astonishing career. 

To return once again to the Victorians, there is given us 
in “ Noble Lord,’’ by Barbara Blackburn (Home and Van Thal ; 15s.), an intimate biography 
of Antony Ashley Cooper, seventh Earl of Shaftesbury, one of the outstanding reformers in 
the social history of the nation. Too often a certain type of politician would have us believe 
that none cares for the under-dog but those who claim their suffrage as one of themselves, and 
that these only are responsible for every improvement in the social life of the workers. Here 
is the lie direct. Factory reform, housing, the abolition of slavery, child labour in the coal- 
mines, the use of climbing boys as chimney-sweeps—these are but some of the “ good works " 
which Ashley Cooper carried through in the face of bitter and widespread opposition. He 
was born in 1801 into an age adorned by beauty and rich in wit, yet already disfigured by 
the growing blots of the Industrial Revolution. Not that all the sufferings and cruelties 
were confined to the poor. Miss Blackburn's account of her subject's boyhood shows that 
these obtained among the nobility as well as among the masses. Here, etched for present- 
day readers, is the figure of a man who laboured incessantly, and successfully, for the 
betterment of the working-classes, who was intelligent, sensitive, suffering ; a romantic 
lover ; a rebel against his parents ; a leader of workers against reaction. 
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DUTCH DEFENCE. 
Black 
D. B. Scort 


BP x Kt 
B Ki 
KtxP 
Bx Kt 
QxP 

Q x Pch 
P-Kts 
B-Kt3 
PxB 
R-B4 
Q-Rsch 
QxQch 
R-KKt1 
B-Rg dis ch 
B-Kr 


While 
Dersy 


Kt x Kt 
P-B3 
KBP xP 
Bx Kt 
B-B3 
PxB 


When 


.QO-KR4. 


R-Kt1 later (as he 


I don’t criticise 12. Q-Bz2. 
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I once handled 
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Hockey sticks... 
Helmets . . . 


and BEETLE* 


Chessmen are moulded, fishing rods are laminated with Beetle. Beetle laminates 
skis and ice-hockey sticks for winter sports ; tennis-rackets and sculls for summer. 
Beetle adds strength. Crash helmets and hunting-caps have bodies of moulded 
pulp, Beetle bonded. Beetle adds co/our to chess and tiddlywinks, draughts and dominoes. 
Manufacturers who want to score on strength, colour and finish should consult us. Our Research 


and Technical Service Departments are always ready to help. 
* BEETLE resins are binding and coating agents. They are used in making Beetle moulding 


powders ; combined with hardeners they form adhesives for wood. Beetle resins are used in 
the paper and textile industries, in the paint trade, and in foundries for binding sand cores. 


BEE TLE MOULDING POWDERS + ADHESIVES + INDUSTRIAL RESINS 


BRITISH INDUSTRIAL PLASTICS LID., #1 ARGYLL STREET, LONDON, Wit 





* Beetle’ is a trade mark registered in Great Britain and in most countries of the world 




















Grieves Limited 


By Appointment Naval Owtfitters to HM. The King 


PRINCESS 


COACHBUILT SALOON 
on the Austin A135 Chassis 





BRANCHES: 


EDINBURGH 
PORTSMOUTH 
SOUTHAMPTON 
PLYMOUTH 
CHATHAM 
LIVERPOOL 


WEYMOUTH 


Gieves - 


LIMITEO 
BOURNEMOUTH 


Established 1785 : 
. A car that will not date.... 
Tailors * Hatters * Hosters LONDONDERRY 
The Austin A135 “Princess” Saloon and Touring Limousine 
REET 
27 O10 BOND 5! — models have upheld dignity and individuality and established a refinement 


LONDON, W.! for comfort and elegance yet to be surpassed. 


Telegrams » Mat tis, Piccy, london GIBRALTAR 








Telephone : RE-Gent 2276 
VAMOEN PLAS (ENGLAND) 1/923 LIMITED, KINGSBURY WORKS, KINGSBURY, LONDON, NW 9 Telephene: COLINDALE 6/7!-2 
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Said Sir Egbert de Bunk, with a grin, { 

“*T wear scaffolding next to the skin, 
Which is all a chap wants 
Who can fasten his pants 

With a GKN Black Cheese head 








If this is not typical of the jobs undertaken by G.K.N. it is at least 
typical of the importance of those jobs. Faced with a quite different problem, 
you might find it difficult to decide which fastening device is exactly right 
for your purpose. Don’t let it worry you... 


IF IT’S A MATTER OF HOW TO FASTEN 


ONE THING TO ANO1«scikKR, GET IN TOUCH WITH (§j KEN 


GUEST, KEEN & NETTLEFOLDS, LTD. ADVISORY BUREAU: Heath St., Birmingham 18. BOLT & 


NUT DIVISION: Atlas Works, Darlaston, South Staffs. LONDON OFFICE: 66 Cannon St., London, E.C.4 





--- perhaps 


Oriway Weathercoats and Sportswear are stocked by 
leading Stores and Outfitters throughout the country. 
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made 


1949 

















Fencing, in these days of timber shortage, is a big problem 
for the farmer. Solutions can be found, however. One 
farmer bought scrap steel tubing from an Air Ministry 
dump. With the help of a BOC welding process, this 
tubing was made into gates and fencing for the farm, with 
excellent results. When it comes to “‘ making-do,” fabrica- 
tion can work wonders. The BOC have lots of advice to 
give on this subject, if you would care to get in touch 
with them. 


The British Oxygen Co Ltd 


London and Branches 
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% Quaint Ideas from a Bygone Age .. 
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The disguised tram that could not frighten horses. Boston, U.S.A. 





..- but it’s always 





a good idea to havea _ || 


HENNESSY 


COGNAC BRANDY 






































Waterman's 
| give greatest Value / 


\ 515. Jet black and 3 colours 


ME 














with gleaming, wide, 
12-carat rolled gold band, clip and box lever. 
Built for strong dependability — excep- 
tional ink capacity — beautifully 
styled with 14-carat gold nib ZA 
—a pen worth having. ona 

36/8 INC. P.T. ’ 











877 Taperite. The masterpiece 
of Waterman's craftsmanship. 
Graceful modern lines, lockslip gold- 
filled cap—Inkqua- 
duct feed and Waterman's 
famous one-stroke filler. Fully 

hooded hand-ground 14-carat gold 
nib—a pen to be proud of. 61/14 INC. P.T. 


Kemember — ‘Ste a 


Revitalize your pen—Use 
Waterman's Inks for extra 
fluidity. 9 glorious colours to 
give your letters Personality-plus. 


PENCILS AN D 
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Established 1825 fi ‘ Assets £63,000,000 


The 
Perfect Pension 
Policy 


gives complete security until retirement, 
with a pension thereafter during the lifetimes 


of your wife and yourself. 


Write for particulars, giving the dates of birth of 


yourself and your wife, to:— 


The 
Standard Life 


Assurance Company 
HEAD OFFICE: 


3 GEORGE STREET, EDINBURGH 


London: 3 Abchurch Yard, Cannon Street, E.C.4 
15a Pall Mall, S.W. 


AS FITTINGLY AS 


THE DAIMLER 


0.47 
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**Oh no,” declares the nylon-tricot 
nightdress, “I'm not one of your 
fily-by-nights. I start pretty and 
stay pretty. Oh yes... 


This nylon-tricot’s as strong as it’s light, 
—Lovely to launder, and dries overnight, 
M oth-proof and rot-proof—wont ever go brittle 


Such long-lasting newness —so much 
for so little!” 


re 
’ wee 
“= 


Ny lo Nl - tricot 


keeps its youth 


Nylon) All shops will soon show nylon-tricot undies 


SJ 
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THE GOBLIN ‘a 


“TEASMADE’ & 


- wakes you with tea 
in bed every morning ! 


Your dream at last realised. The Goblin TEASMADE * MAKES THE TEA 

brings you a fourfold service. It automatically y LIGHTS THE ROOM 

wakes you up, lights the room and makes the tea 

which you can then enjoy, and it tells you THE * «WAKES YOU UP 
* TELLS THE TIME 


CORRECT TIME. Price £12 §s. od. Plus P.T. 
Supplied without tray {11 os. od. Plus P.T. 
(Crockery not included). 


Obtainable from all High Class Retailers 











GOBLIN Jeasmade 


Manufactured by THE BRITISH VACUUM CLEANER & ENGINEERING CO., 
(Dept. 1...) Goblin Works, Leatherhead, Surrey. 


LTD. 





This grand boot is an 


example of the 





THE “EXMOOR "’ 


fine footwear 
made by Baily’s West Country Craftsmen and 
is lined with real sheepskin. Don’t wait for the 


first cold spell, make sure of your winter warmth 


by buying NOW. 





«e 
. Baily’s 7°” > 
. lote : l 
‘ pipe both Urility 
an 
’  on-Utiliy styles 


A. BAILY & CO., LIMITED, GLASTONBURY, SOMERSET 
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the Greatest lame 
in Coltm 


From the earliest days of domestic history, good 


household linen has 
and for generations ho 


the subject of great pride 
usewives have been proud to 


say their sheets, pillowcases and towels were made 
by Horrockses. The name commands respect in 
every woman’s mind and shall ever stand for 


quality the world over. 


SHEETS - PILLOWCASES - TOWELS - DRESS GOODS - FURNISHINGS - ETC. On t 





MORROCKSES, CREWOSOW & CO. LTD., 


PRESTOM, MANCHESTER, BOLTOM, LONDON 





When You ARE CONSCIOUS 


OF 


Whether it’s the 
seat in a car, bus 
or cinema, a bed 
in hotel, hospital 
or your host’s 
guest room—if it’s 
more than usually 
comfortable—in all 
probability it’s 


DUNLOPILLO 








THE INSIDE SECRET OF MODERN COMFORT 


Dunlop Rubber Co. Ltd., (Duntopilio Division), Rice Lane, Walton, Liverpool, 9 


LONDON 


NEWS 761 


Report from the dollar routes 





of the EXPO -_ 


If you cross the Atlantic, either North or South, by sea or by 
air, there’s one thing you are almost sure to find in your 
stateroom or by your seat...a “THERMOS” brand jug of 
ice-fresh drinking water. And of course Thermos vessels are 
used for storage of hot food too. 


Add up all the cabins on Britain’s luxury liners that sail or fly 
those waters, and you have a.tidy number of jugs and jars... 
some part of the explanation of the shortage at home. 


In all the countries served by these lines, Thermos equipment 
is a recognised essential. So, for visitors to Britain, the same 
equipment is provided, making a chain of Thermos service 
from the dollar areas to our shores. 


It is a pity that we cannot yet complete the picture with 
Thermos installations throughout this country too. That will 
come. And it will come more quickly as we send more 
Thermos products out along the dollar routes. 





“wv 
Manufacturers of 
Vacuum Vessels 
to HM. The King 





REGISTERED TRADE MARK 





LONDON : 19-20 New Bond Screet, W.! 


FOUNDERS OF THE LATEX FOAM tuOUSTRY | THERMOS (1925) LIMITED, SEYMOUR ROAD, LONDON, £.10 
90/C4Cc 
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THE CHOICE OF THE CONNOISSEUR 


ae 
age 


in the Life of the Nation 
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Long ago, these fine chess-men were fashioned 
from iwory, and a subtle blend of age, skill 
and experience gives them their delicate 
beauty. Similar qualities combine in bringing 
that mellowness which people have enjoyed 
so much and for so long in Highland Queen 
“Grand Liqueur” 


HIGHLAND QUEEN | 






































2 GREAT PETER ST. « e WESTMINSTER S.W.!I 
GRANO LIqQueue®R 7 ¢€etv <8 WHIS KY | i >= 
MACDONALD & MUIR LTD. DISTILLERS, LEITH, SCOTLAND Sp 
OcTaA\* 




















To those entitled under 


© AS THE DUCK SAID 


WILLS, MARRIAGE 
SETTLEMENTS, ANNUITIES 
and LEGACIES 


ADVANCES 
ARRANGED 


from 4 per cent. per annum. 


TO THE GREEN PEAS — 


YOUR HELP 
for 
NOBODY’S CHILD 
Increased Income 
Urgently Needed 


A VOLUNTARY SOCIETY 
NOT STATE SUPPORTED 


Gifts gratefully received by the 
Director 


CHURCH OF ENGLAND 


CHILDREN’S 





GLAZIER & SONS (Estd. 1760) 
Proprietors: Glazier & Sons Ltd. 


48 MOUNT ST., LONDON, W.1. 


Telephones: MAYFAIR 4145-3159 


aaa Oboe Fs  nametieaie Telegrams : Landehouse, Audiey, London. 


& : _—_—_—— 
GAVEN [ \ H A Pension Scheme, with its promise of security, 


FORGE A brings contentment to your staff and a corresponding 


increase in their efficiency. It fosters good relations, 
E A 8 T B 0 U R N E | promotes interest in the firm’s affairs and provides 


a fitting reward after years of loyal service. 





THEY DO DO YOU WELL | 
AT THE 





5 NOW IN OUR 
’ FAMILY 















































The cooks at the Cavendish are | 


past masters at getting round 
rationing difficulties. That’s one 
reason why people in the know 
like to book well ahead. 
others are the lovely position on 
the Grand Parade; the comfort 


Among 


and the service ; and not least, the 
Orchestra. Maybe it’s expensive, 
but you'll agree it’s worth it. 


Owned by Pimm’s Ltd. @ Manager: P. Churchman 
Telephone: Eastbourne 2740 
LE ERE EET 


The scheme advocated by the Norwich Union 
reduces your administration costs to a minimum, 
determines your annual outlay, and is backed by 
the security and experience of a leading British 
Life Office. No matter how small your staff, you 
qualify for Income Tax concessions. 

Send the coupon NOW for booklet giving full details and 
advantages of a Norwich Union Staff Pension Scheme. 


LINK OF 
LOYALTY 





NORWICH UNION ccm 
SOCIETIES 
8-10, SURREY STREET, NORWICH. 
seee seee eee 
Without obligation (M Ee 
you may send = Address ontnaa 
your booklet relat- mee 


ing to Staff Pen- 
sion Schemes to :— 








BAKED BY THE BEST BAKERS 
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cleaner world 








In factories and canteens, in hotels, 
restaurants and cafes, in schools 
and hospitals—higher standards of 
cleanliness are demanded today. 
Fortunately, Shell research has in 
recent years produced new 
detergents which ensure cleanliness 
wherever they are used—with half 
the effort and half the time. These 
new cleaners, far ahead of any 
previously known, owe their 
efficiency to vital ingredients derived | better. One and a half litre—seating 5-6 in real comfort. 
from petroleum—an immense 
scientific achievement for which 

you can 


thank Shell Chemicals 





A modern motor-car of dignity, style and perfect 


balance created for the motorist who wants something 


Your Singer Distributor will demonstrate it to you. 


SINGER MOTORS LTD + BIRMINGHAM AND COVENTRY + ENGLAND 
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: JOSEPH LUCAS LTO + BIRMINGHAM 19 
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As a twin speaker all-wave superhet, there’s nothing to beat this 
radio from the G.E.C. 1950 range. That isn’t surprising, for it’s 
built by G.E.C., the name known the world over for technical 
efficiency in everything electrical. Hear it for yourself at your 
G.E.C. dealer’s. 


* Three pre-set medium wave stations 

* Twin high-fidelity speakers for remarkable reproduction 
* High and consistent sensitivity 

* ‘Piano-key’ and flywheel assisted tuning 

* Quality control for personal acoustic adjustment 

* Finely grained light walnut cabinet 


EE.C MODEL BC 5060 - FIVE-VALVE ALL-WAVE SUPERHET | 
£37° 0° 11 including purchase tax 


THE GENERAL ELECTRIC CO. L?ID - MAGNET HOUSE + KINGSWAY + LONDON wc2 





Fresh Flowers 
to Brighton | 


or Brighton (Australia) | | 


| . . «+ be it just locally or thousands of miles away | 


Send your gift of flowers by wire 
Place your order with your nearest ‘Interflora’ | 
Florist along with your greetings and have them | 
| sent to the destination of your choice. | 


Issued by INTERFLORA (Dept. I.L.N.) 39 LONDON RD., LEICESTER. | 


— - —________l | 




















(Optional) Y 


Normal Coats, Costumes. 
Day Frocks,Men's Suits 


*RETEX « cxcluwe 
fo Achille Sore 


BRANCHES AND AGENTS IN PRINCIPAL CENTRES 
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A Matter of Credit 


The banking business of Taylors and Lloyds opened in 1765, the year 
when James Watt first saw the possibilities of his steam engine. But 
between Watt’s dream and its practical expression there were lean 
years when James Watt and his partner Matthew Boulton suffered dis- 
couragement. Their inventions were eyed with suspicion and their 
slender means dwindled. 

It was then that the foresight of Sampson Lloyd the banker came to 
their aid. He assisted them liberally. , 

The spirit of the founder still lives in Lloyds Bank today. Many 
prosperous businesses have been helped to success by its foresight 
and encouragement. 


LLOYDS BANK R) 


Linmtit?tse#® so 


HEAD OFFICE: 71, Lombard Street, London, E.C.3 
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THE DIGNITY OF QUALITY UNSURPASSED 


y FORQuUAY 
> Queen of the English Riviera 
WHERE AZURE SEA LAPS 


PALM - FRINGED BEACH 


November 23. National 
Ballroom Dancing Con- 
test—Area Final. 


Wlus. Folder & Hotel etc. List 


c free or Official Guide (P.O. 
64.) from Publicity Officer, 


97 Marine Spa, Torquay. 
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Companions 





Each smoke with John Cotton is 
like a meeting between old friends 
...the pleasure never palls. Such is 
the virtue of good tobacco ; whether 
it be that first after-breakfast puff 
or the last pipe or cigarette before 
bedtime, John Cotton is the unfail- 
ing companion . . . even-burning, 


John Cotton Tobacco 
Nos. 1 & 2 4/9 an oz. 
No. 4 4/5 an oz, 


Empire 4/I}anoz. cool and satisfying to the last, with 


no artificial flavouring to mar its 
fragrance. 


JOHN COTTON 


A trusted Tobacco —a perfect Cigarette 


No. 1 Cigarettes 
3/10 for 20 





SY APPOINTMENT 
CIGAR MERCHANTS 
TO HLM. THE KING 


MADE IN EDINBURGH SINCE 1770 





TTTLAAL AAA 


Of. SUPERB BRANDY 


Anoun and ernyoyed by CONNCCLOUPS s. 
fr more than a Century 
x 


g  SALIGNA 
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THE LITTLE 
THAT MATTERS 
SO MUCH 


The test of aspirin 





—-] 


a 





Sole Agents for Great Britain: B. B. MASON & CO., LTD.. HULL. London Office : 64/6 Tooley Se., S.E,! 


DR. BARNARDO’S HOMES 


NOT SUBSIDISED—NOT NATIONALISED—STILL DEPENDENT ON PUBLIC SUPPORT 


Will you help 7,000 needy children 
in these Homes to spend a really 
happy Christmas ? 


CHRISTMAS 
GIFTS 


of any amount will be warmly 
welcomed by this Christian work 


10/- 


will buy one child's food 
for a week 


£5 


will clothe one child for almost 


is its purity. 
Just because of its purity 
Howards Aspirin costs 
a little more. 


HOWARDS 
ASPIRIN 





it is not the cheapest—it is the best a year 
A. Made by heques t (crossed), payable 
h 
: Dr. Barnardo's Homes sh 4 
tosses: HOWARDS OF ILFORD o mat to 7 i. si 
Ha Established 1797 — Stepney Causeway, London, E 





CONDITIONS OF SALE AND SUPPLY I 
t : t r t wise disposed 
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JACOB'S 


Cig tridl ral Best 


CREAM CRACKERS 











Fill a Sparklets Syphon 


with water, “charge’’ it with a 
Sparklets Bulb — and instantly a 
syphon of fresh zesty “ soda"’ is 
yours! You're never without 


“soda "' with a Sparklets Syphon— 
refilling takes only a few moments. 
Distinctive . . . handsome oo Oe 
chromium with red, green or black 
relief, the Streamline model har- 
monizes with any surroundings 
Pricecomplete with Drip Tray 74/9d. 


Ask your chemist or stores 
for particulars or write 
for illustrated leaflet to:— 


SPARKLETS LTD LONDON W.N8 


SPARKCETS 





fillic Ue. SYPHONS 
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WHITBREAD IN ENGLISH HISTORY 


F CONVERSATION among the population of 

London in 1787, a favourite topic was the wondrous 

new mechanical devices installed in Mr. Whitbread’s 

* Brewery in Chiswell Street. These accounts eventu- 

ally reached the ears of King George III, who expressed a 
wish to see these things for himself, One Saturday morning 
he duly arrived with his Queen and three little Princesses 
and spent two hours going over the Brewery When the 
crowd which had gathered outside caught sight of the King 


“they gave breath to their loyalty and repeatedly huzzad.” 


Cstl 1748 


WITT BRAID 
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A “VINTAGE” CIGAR 
We have not hurried the advent 
of Royal Jamaica Cigars. We 
preferred to wait until we had 
accumulated a reserve of 
matured leaf. The best leaf, rol- 
led by the most experienced 
makers, and cabinet boxes of 
seasoned cedarwood, are worth 
waiting for. 


ROYAL 


JAMAICA 
Cigars : . 
Issued by 


The JAMAICA TOBACCO CO. 
KINGSTON, JAMAICA 
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